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SELECT TALES. 

luc following beautiful story has already, ub believe, been 
copied into two or three American journals ; but we cannot help it 
—we must give it to the readers of the Mirror, and that, too, entire, 
to the exclusion of our usual variety. 
before will have no objections to see it again; and the many, who 
will peruse it now for the first time, will thank us for occupying so 
much space with so agreeable and interesting asketch. It is really 
quite the best thing that has appeared either in England or America 
We prefer it to ** Ten thousand a-Year,” or 


The few who have seen it 


for many a long day 
* Humphrey's Clock,” or any other fashionable tale of the present 


time. ‘Tais w a gem. 





From Blackwood's Magazine 





JUDITH, OR THE OPERA-BOX. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


A volume of tales by the celebrated Evcrene Scrise, fell lately 
into our hands ; and @s we had never met with any of his perform- 
ances in that department, though every stage in Europe is supplied 
with his innumerable farces, and though we have seen, at a mode- 
rate computation, five hundred of them for our own share, we 
thought it likely that our readers would have the same curiosity as 
ourselves to see him in a walk to which he ts so litt!e accustomed ; 
and we present them with the story which we consider the best in 
the collection. — Blackwood 





CHAPTER 1 


One evening. if I remember rightly, it was at the end of 1831— 
there was a great crowd at the Opera, for Tagliomt was to dance 
he spectators had crowded themselves on the steps of the orches- 
tra, and the extra stools furnished for the fnends of the conductor, 
formed a sort of barricade which I found it difficult to surmount, 
amidst cries of ** Hush, hush, silence, silence!’ from the enthusi- 
astic amateurs whom I disturbed. For when Taglioni dances, one 
not only gazes but listens. It seems as if the eve were not sufii- 
erent to admire with. [ found myself in an awkward position, 
jorced to stand amidst a group of my friends whom | met there by 
appointment, and who were too much crowded to make room for 
me, when a young man rose and offered me his seat, which I declined, 
not wishing to deprive him of the pleasure of the spectacle. 

“Tt is no deprivation,” he said; “I am going out.” 

IT accepted hus offer with thanks ; and my obliging neighbour cast 
a last look at the stage before taking his departure, stopped an in- 
siant, and leaning his back against the box of General Claparede, 
seemed to Jook for some one in the distance; and then, sinking 
gradually into a profuund reverie, thought no more of retiring 

He was right in saving I did not deprive him of the view ; for, 
turnng his back to the stage—seeing nothing—hearing nothing— 
he appeared entirely to forget where he was I exammed him 
attentively. It was impossible to imagine a face more handsome 
orexpressive. Dressed simply and elegantly, there was something 
wble and distinguished in all his movements. He seemed about 
five-and-twenty ; his fine black eyes were fixed incessantly on a 
front box of the second tier with an indefinable expression of melan- 
choly and despair. Involuntarily I turned im that direction, and I 
saw that the box was empty 

“He expects somebody who has not come!" [T said. * She has 
deceived hiun—she ts ill—or her father has prevented her—and he 
loves and expects in vain! Poor voung man! And I watched 
as attentively as he; I pitied him, and would have given the world 
to see the door of the box opened—brt it remained closed 

The ballet was about to end; and while the inferiour dancers 
were performing, conversation as usual proceeded almost aloud 
Among other things we talked of Rohert le Diable, which was then 
1 rehearsal, and was about to appear in afew days. My friends 
made all sorts of inquiries—about the musie—the ballets—the situa- 
tions, ete., and begged very earnestly to attend the last rehearsals 
A rehearsa! seems so strange and wonderful to those unaccustomed 
toit! T promised to introduce them, and we all rose up to go away— 
for the curtain was about to fall—and as I found myself near mv 

iknown friend, who remained stil motionless in the same pla 
l expressed my regret that [I had accepted his offer, and my grat: 
nif I could do anvthing to oblige him in return 
! he replied ; * Ihave just gathered 


















sat 
“You can do so quite easily, 
that vou are M. Meverbeer.” 
“T have not that honour—" 
“ At anv rate, vou are one of the authors of Rohert le Drable I" 
After a sort.’ I said ; * I wrote the words.” 
* Well then,” he rejomed, * let me be present at the rehearsal 








) 
norrow.”’ 
‘We are so little prepared as vet, that I can onlv venture to ask 
¥ frends." 


That is one reason more for my repeating the request 
And,” J said, ** I am delighted you have repeated it on those 
erms 
He shook mv hand, and the hour was fixed for the following day 
He was exact to his appomtment ; we walked for a fow minutes 
tage before the rehearsal commenced. He spoke gravelv, 
et nleasantly and cleverly; but it was easy to that it 
needed an effort to keep up the conversation, and that he was pre- 
weupied with other thoughts. Onr goddesses of the dance and of 
ve song began to arrive one after another. Several times I per- 
ewed him tremble. and once his agitation was so great that he had 
to support himself on the side scenes. I began to suspect he was 
4 reyeeted lover of one of our Clios or Terpsichores—a suspicion 


juttines 








perce ve 


which his extreme handsomeness and his stvle altogether rendered 
by no means probable ; and in reality I was mistaken. He spoke 
to no one—went near no one—and no one knew who he was 

The rehearsal began. I looked for him in the orchestra among 
the amateurs—he was not there ; and though the body ef the house 
was somewhat dark, I thought I saw him im the front box which he 
had gazed on so constantly the night before. I was anxious to 
make sure of this ; and at the end of the rehearsal, after the admi- 


rable trio of the fifth act, ] ascended to the second tier. Meyer- 
beer, who had something to say to me, accompanied me. We ar- 


rived at the box, of which the door was half open, and saw the un- 
known with his head resting on his hands. At our approach he 
turned quickly round and rose up—his pale face was covered with 
tears! Meyerbeer was overjoyed, and, without saying a word, 
shook his hand most kindly, as if to thank him. The unknown, 
trying to conceal his embarrassment, muttered some words of com- 
pliment in such a vague and unconnected manner, that he saw he 
had not listened to the performance ; and that for two hours he had 
been thinking of anything rather than the music. Mevyerbeer whis- 
pered to me in despair—** The wretch has not heard a note !” 

We all three descended the stairs ; and, crossing the large beau- 
tiful court which leads to the Rue Grange Bateliere, the unknown 
bowed to M. Sausseret, who at that time had the letting of the seats 

I went to M. Sausseret—* You know that handsome young fel 
low who has just left me '” 

“M. Arthur—Rue du Helder—No. 9. 
he has engaged a box on the second tier for this winter.’ 

** He was there this moment,” I said 

** Then he seems to use it in the morning only, for he never goes 
nearit at night. The box is always empty.” 

And in fact the whole week the door was never opened—the box 
remained deserted 

The first appearance of Robert was now near, and on such ocea- 
sions a poor devil of an author is overwhelmed with applications for 
boxes and tickets. You may imagine what time he has to attend 
to his play, and to the changes and curtailments that may be 
required. He has to answer letters and claims that pour in u; 
him from all quarters, and it is invariably the ladies who are most 
exacting on such nights. * You were to have got me two boxes 
and I have only got one.” “ You promised me No. 10, next to the 
general's, and thev have sent me No. 15, next to Madame D——, 
whom I detest, and who casts me into the shade with her diamonds.” 
A first night is a time when vou get into scrapes with vour best 
friends, who, perhaps, overlook it in a few days :f vour piece 
* takes,” but who nurse their indignation a long time if vou are 
damned ; so that vou are punished both by them and the public at 
the same time. Misfortunesnevercome alone. Well, then, on the 
morning of the first night of Robert. I had promised a box to some 
ladies ; but the manager took it away from me to give 
nalist! T complained. He replied, "Tis for a journalist—you 
understand ’—a journalist who hates you ; but who has promised— 


k favoura- 


I know nothing more— 


on 


tto—a jour 





thanks to my politeness in giving him your box—to spea 
blv of the music 
It was impossible to resist an argument like this ; 


d the box 


But where was I to bestow my fair friends, whos« 





was given up 

wrath was a much more serious matter to me than that of the 

nalist? I luckily remembered my unknown acquaintance, and went 

to his residence ; his room was very simple and unostentatious, par- 

ticularly for a man who had a box at the Opera . 
** My dear sir,”’ I said, “* I come to ask you a great favour 
“ Say on.” 


our- 


** Do you intend to be present at the first representation of Rohert 
le Thable—in vour box, I mean 

He appeared embarrassed; and replied with some hesitation— 
“T should be very happyv—but—it is impossible 

* Have you dispose d of it 

se No bad 

“ Will you give it up to me—vou w 
predicament.” 

His trouble seemed to increase every moment—he cou/d not re- 


e 


orn 


i} vet me out of an awkward 


fuse me: and at last, as if making a great effort to command him- 
self. he said, “IT agree, but upon one condition—that you put no- 
body into that box but men.’ 
“Impossible, mv dear sir, I ask it expressly to accommodate 
some ladies 
He was silent for awhile : 
‘*is there anv one vou love”? 
* Undoubtedly,” T repled 
«‘ Then take the box,” he said, “ for Lleave Paris to-day 
I made a motion expressive of interest and curiosity, and he seem- 
} 


ed to divine mv thoughts: for he took me by the hand, and sand, 
! 


* Yon no doubt perceive that certain fond and sad remembrances 


* And among those ladies,” he said, 


attach themse!ves to that box I can communicate them to no one 


Of what use is it tocomplai when one is miserable—and hopeless 
—and when it is all bw his own fault?” 
f Robert took place, and mv 


h resounded all 





That night the first representatio 
friend Meverbeer achieved a triumph whic 
Enrone. Since that time manv other events, literary and politica 
—mnant oth r snecesscs, ar d manv failures h we occurre ! I saw 


no more of M. Arthur—I thooght of him no more—I had forgot- 


} 
throueh 


ten him 
A night or two aro] fornd mvself once more in the orchestra, 


at the right side of the Opera I: 
to see the Huguenots—five vears had passe d away 


t 
was not to sce rn f, 


obcri—it was 
«You come late.” said one of mv friends, a professor of civil law, 
who has as much “ esprit’ at night as erudition in the morning 
** And you are very wrong in so doing,” added a little man dressed 
in black, with a sharp voice and a powdered head, as he tapped me 
on the shoulder. I turned round, and saw M. Baraton, the notary 


of my family i 





on 





* You here!" I cried—* and your office—’ 

* Sold it three months ago—I am rich—I am a widower—I am 
sixty years old—TI have been twenty vears married, and thirty years 
a notary—I think I am entitled to a little enjoyment.” 

** And he has now been a subscriber to the Opera for eight days,” 
said the professor of civil law 

** Av, to be sure; I like to laugh; I like comedy, and so I have 
bought an admission here 

* And why not at the 

“Oh' not half so amusing as here—one sees and hears the most 
extraordinary things in the world. These gentlemen know every 
thing—there ts not a box of which they do not know the history 

“Indeed !" 1 cried, and mechanically turned towards the box on 
the second tier, which had so excited my curiosity some years be 
fore. What was mv amazement' That night it was empty as be 
fore ; and the only empty one in the whole house 


Francais 


I was delighted to have a history to tell, and m a few words re- 
lated all that I have now told you. I was listened to with atten- 
tion: my friends were lost in conjyecture—the professor tried to 





recall] some ancient recollections—the little notary smiled most 
maliciously 
* Well, gentlemen,” I said to them, ** which of you (who know 
everything) can unriddle this enigma for us 
story of that mysterious box 
They were all silent, even the professor, who passed his hand 


who can tell us the 


over his brow as if to refresh his recollection of some anecdote, and 
would probably have finished by inventing one appropriate to the 
occasion, if the notary had given him time 

* Who will tell you that story’ he exclaimed, with an air of 
triumph, “who but | ’—I know e whok partic lars *’ 

* You, M. Baraton '” 

* To be sure.” 

* Go on, then—go on, 

* Go on, M. Baraton.” 

* Well, then,” said the little notary, with an important look, and 
taking a pinch of snuff, * which of you was acquainted with—” 

But at that moment the first crash of the overture be gan—and 
M. Baraton, who piqued himself on not losing a sin 


ped immediately, and said—* After the first act, ger 


—and we all drew near to listen 


note, 





stop 
lemen.” 


CHAPTER tl 


* Gentlemen,” said the notary, when the first act of the Hugues 
nots was finished. * Queen Marguerite has to be dressed with al! 
her mauls of honour—the castle and gardens of Chenonceaux have 
} and the mterval will be long enough, I think, to 
enable me And alter a 
iL reid mnch of snuff, which gave him time to collect his thoughts, 


words 





to be got ready ; 


to tell you the story you wish to hear.” 
M. Baraton commenced in these 
“Which of vou, gentlemen, 
Judith 
We all looked at each other, and the oldest frequenter of the 


was acquainted with the little 


orchestra was puzzled 

* The little Judith,” he 
ht out as a fig 

professor of civil law, with somewhat of a pe- 

“a little blonde who was one of the pages in the Mue tte hed 
“as to the part you attribute 
ocument on the subject, and prefer rely 
ng on vour immense erudition.” 

The professor bowed 

* But, whether dark or fair, there was one thing that nobody dis 
puted, and that was, that the little Judith was a charming creature 
And another pomt, which appeared undeniable, was, that her aunt, 
Madame Bonnivet, was porteress in the Rue Richelieu, in the house 
of an old gentleman, whose confidential manager she had once been ; 


went on, 





who some seven or eight years 


} 


ago was brous rante in the ballet 


*Stav,”’ said the 
dantic air, 
“She was dark,” said the notary 


to her, | have no positive d 


some said his cook; but Madame Bonnivet disedamed the impeach- 
ment. and went on, quietly plving her knitting-needles, and managing 
for the different lodgers, while her niece even already began making 
concucets For it was impossible to pass the porter’s lodge with- 
out bemg struck with the extraordinary beauty of little Judith. who 

Her eves even then were the finest 
her form exquisitely graceful ; 


and in whatever dress she wore, she had the most distangwé air 


was scarcely twelve vears old 


in the world ; her teeth lke pearls ; 
imaginable ; and, to crown all, an expressive, clear, and open coun 
tenance, with something radiant and coque ttish m its very mno- 
cence In short, she gave promise of one of those glorious com- 
binations of grace and beauty, enough to turn people's heads, a 
te of empires 





as a poet would say, to change the fi 
People paid Madame Bonnivet so many compliments every day 
that she determined to make consi- 
her, therefore, to a 

vshere little girls were tanght to read and write—an 


on the lovermess of her niece, 


derable sacrifices for her education. She sent 
charity school, 


enormons amount of instruction, the advantages of which were soon 





dame Bonnivet herself; who, in her capacity of porteress, 
had found it rather difficult to make out the different addresses. and 
to send the letters and pareels to their respective destinations 
Judith took this duty on herself, to the universal satisfaction of all 
concerned ; end Madame Bonnivet bemg now persuaded that with 
such an edneation, superadded to so much beauty, her niece was 


sure to make sensation im the world, she waited imopatie ntly for an 


onening It was not long before an opportunity presented iteclf 
M. Rosambean, the ballet-master, who rented one of the attics, of 
fered to aive little Judith some lessons; and, m a few davs ifter 


communicated in confidence to all the ladies of 


Madame Bonnivet 
her acquaintance, that her niece had been accepted ae one of the 
corps de ballet of the Opera—a piece of news which of course was 
spread far and wide, and flew rapidly from door to co« r along the 
Richelieu > 

Here, then, was little Judith installed at the Opera, taking Jes- 


sons every morning of M. Rosambeau, and comir 


whole extent of the Rue 


g on at night— 
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totally unnoticed amidst the groups of young girls, naiads, or pages, 
as the professor justly observed a few minutes ago. 

Judith was innocence itself, though belonging to the stage ; for 
she had been brought up in a respectable house, where all the 
lodgers were decent Benedicks. Her aunt, who was as watchful 
as a dragon, never left her ; accompanied her to the theatre in the 
morning, brought her home at night, and even remained whole days 
in the green-rvom knitting her stockings, while her niece took les- 
sons and practised her steps. You wonder what became all this 
tame of the large house in the Rue Richelieu. I can’t exactly say ; 
but people believe that a friend of Madame Bonnivet undertook all 
her duties there, in the expectation of the little Judith making a 
catch; for you are aware, gentlemen, that no one goes on the 
Opera boards unless with the hope of making a catch—gaining a 
settlement, or however you choose to express that great object of 
an actress's ambition. In this way they leave the stage—they are 
rich-—they reform ; and the good aunt—tor all pretty dancers, you 
may have remarked, have invariably aunts of the highest respecta- 
bility——-marries her niece, now weaned from the vanities of tin span- 
gles and paste diamonds, to a flourishing stockbroker, or—” 

**A retired notary,” added the professor 

M. Baraton shrugged his shoulders. ‘* Of course,” he said ; * but 
at that time thoughts of such prodigious advancement had never 
entered into the heads of either Madame Bonnivet or her niece 
Ambition grows on us by degrees.” 

* But Judith,” I said ; * what became of Judith’ for I saw the 
curtain about to rise 

* Judith! I'm coming to her directly Madame Bonnivet, in 
spite of all her caution, could not hinder her niece from talking with 
her companions. In the mornings in the green-room, and, above 
all, at nist when they were on the stage—a region where the aunt 
found it impossible to follow—Judith heard some things that asto- 
nished her. 

One of the nymphs or sylphides, her companions, whispered in 
her ear—‘‘ See, Judith, look in the orchestra—at the right—how 
hard he is looking at me.” 

* Who?” said Judith 

“That handsome young man with the cachemire vest ; don’t you 
see him’” 

** What does it all mean ! 

*“ T've struck him.” 

“ Struck him!” said Judith, astonished 

“ Ha, ha!’’ said the nymph, * what a simpleton you are '!—gitls, 
here’s a curiosity—she has never had an admirer!” 

* All her aunt's fault,”’ said another of the sylphs. 

“Indeed! Well, if I had an aunt so ridiculous, I would—” 

“Hush, hash, you know nothing about it,” replied the other, who 
seemed a few years older; ‘she perhaps has serious intentions about 
little Judith, and, to keep her from the dangers of love, is going to 
give her to a protector." 

“She !" rejoined the other, “she hasn't wit enough to get her 
one. Such good fortune would be too much to expect.” 

Judith did not lose a syllable, but had not courage to ask any- 
Yody for an explanation. But she understood enough to see she 
was looked down upon, and she naturally had an intense desire to 
avenge herself, to humble her companions, and fill them with rage 
and envy. Accordingly, when Madame Bonnivet informed her on 
their return, with a solemn face, that she would introduce her to a 
protector—a noble and rich protector—her first sensation was one 
of joyful surprise ; and her aunt, who had not expected such a re- 
ception for her news, proceeded in rapture 

* Yes, my darling niece, an admirable person in all respects—a 
person who will secure your happiness, and a provision for your 
aunt ; and indeed he can't do less, after all the trouble and expense 
your education has cost me.” 

Here the good aunt wiped away a few tears; and Judith, who 
was moved at the appearance of so much tenderness, only ventured 
to ask who was the protector, and how she had deserved such 
generosity 

“You shall know in good time,” replied the aunt; ‘but in the 
meanwhile your companions will die with spite.” 

This was the very thing Judith wanted ; and great indeed was 
the surprise when the intelligence became known in the green-room, 
a creature like that! a figurante—a chorus-girl, 


or 


” 


“Ts it possible 
and [ a first dancer—'tis disgusting 

* Quite nght!” said the others ; ** she 1s so good ; she deserves 
her good luck, she is so sweet and pretty.) And, in short, if it had 
been a marriage to a duke, they could not have made more excla- 
mations, or envied her advancement more sincerely. And there 
could no longer be any doubt upon the subject, when her aunt ap- 
peared that evening in a magnificent shawl! of ‘Ternaux. But who 
eould this protector be! some rich old curmudgeon—some gouty 
old bachelor, or worn-out old rové? But to all these questions Ju- 
dith maintained a prudent reserve ; one great reason of which pro- 
bably was, that she did not know a syllable about the matter 

In a few days she had quitted the porter’s lodge to live with her 
aunt in a charming suite of rooms in the Rue de Provence—a bed- 
room furnished splendidly, and a boudoir so tasteful, so elegantly 
fitted up, that the aunt never ventured to approach it ; she prefer- 
red sitting in the dining-parlour, or indeed m the kitchen ; 
so much more at herease there than elsewhere. But day afterday 
passed on, and nobody appeared, which struck Judith as something 
rather strange ; for Judith was without education, but not without 
Her candour and mairete proceeded from imnocence, not 


she felt 


sense 
from stupidity; and after thinking over her position for some time. 
she would have given the world for somebody to consnlt—for some 
one to defend her against this protecter whom she did not know, 
and whom she feared and hated. It is true, the only idea she had 
formed of him was of an ugly old man! for her companions had 
prepared her for nothing else by their conversations 
ingly trembled, and had almost fainted with avitation, 
fifth day, her aunt threw open the door and announced the expected 
Visiter 
Judith would have risen to receive him with 
her limbs shook, and she sank back again upon the sofa 


She accord 


when, on the 


proper respect, but 
When 
at length she raised her eves, she saw standing before her a hand 
some young man of twenty-two or twenty-three ve irs old, of a no- 
who looked at her with a kind and bene- 
volent expression A person 
who looked at her with so soft a smile would be her defender from 


ble and eclecvant appearance, 
In one instant she felt she was safe 
all evil, and from him she would have nothing to fear 
** Mademoiselle,” he said. in a calm and 
perceiving that Madame Bor 
her a sign, and she immediateiv remembered she had orders to civ: 


respectful tone ; bat 
’ 


niver was still in the room, he made 


about the dinner—‘* Mademoiselle, you are here at home ; I hope | 
you will be happy ; but pardon me if I have the honour of seeing | 
you but seldom-—other engagements will prevent me the pleasure. | 
I therefore lay claim to but one title—that of your friend ; to but, 
one privilege—that of satisfying your slightest wish.” 

Judith did not reply ; but the beating of her heart lifted up the 
light muslin of her pelerin. 

“As to your aunt,” and this he said with a scarcely perceptible 
tone of contempt, * she will hereafter be at your command ; for I 
wish that you should give your commands to every one here, com- 
mencing with myself.” 

He then went near her, and took her hand, which he lifted to his 
lips, and seeing that the hand still trembled—* Have [ alarmed 
you?” he said; ‘be assured that I shall never repeat my visit ex- 
cept when you desire it—adieu, Judith!” 

And he went away, leaving the poor girl in a state of emotion 
which she could not comprehend. All day long she thought of no- 
thing but the handsome stranger with his beautitul black eyes. She 
had not ventured to look at him, and yet nothing he had done, not 
a movement had escaped her. She was uneasy, and lost her spi- 
rits ; her complexion grew pale, and her aunt smiled. 

When the stranger was spoken of, she blushed the deepest scar- 
let, and her aunt smiled again 

But he returned no more, and she could not ask him to return 
What had she to complain of '—apartments beautifully furnished— 
servants and carriage at her command—she had not a want in the 
world ! 

On the other hand, her companions in the theatre, seeing her so 
brilliantly dressed, and so radiant in beauty, overwhelmed her with 
questions. But those very questions made her have suspicions that 
there was something unusual in the whole transaction—that she 
was treated with a sort of disdain; and she avoided the conversa- 
tion as much as she could, and never told her aunt even how very 
respectfully she had been addressed. One night when the house 
was crowded, she perceived the stranger in the royal box looking 
at her. She nearly screamed with joy, and made a dancer miss the 
proper time, who was just then whirling a pirouette 

** What's the matter!” said Nathalie, one of her friends who held 
the other end of a garland 

“Tis he! there he is '” 

**Ts it possible ! Count Arthurde V——, one of the young nobles 
of the court of Charles X. and moreover the handsomest of them 
all! You have nothing to complain of with such a friend to see 
you every day bis 
~ Judith made no reply. She was too happy. Arthur, to the great 
scandal of all who saw it, bowed to her from the king’s box; and, 
better still, when the ballet was finished, just when she was about 
to ascend to her dressing-room, Arthur came to the side scenes, 
and said quite audibly, so as to be heard by the lord chamberlain, 
who had the direction of the opera—** Will you allow me the ho- 
nour of conducting you home?” 

“*Tis too much honour for me,” stammered Judith, without per- 
ceiving what a laugh her answer excited 

** Make haste, then. I will wait for you on the stage.” 

She lost no time, you may be sure, in changing her dress ; and 
on returning she found Arthur in conversation with a group of 
fashionables, and with M. Lubert, the manager, to whom he recom- 
mended Judith very warmly, and then gave her his arm before them 
all, and conducted her down the performers’ staircase. At the door 
his carriage was ready to receive them ; they got in, and, as it was 
cold, he pulled up the glass, and put her shawl over her shoulders 
How beautiful she wes—so glad—so gratified; but the gladness 
did not last long. The distance is so short between the Rue Grange 
Bateliere and the Rue de Provence, and the horses went so fast! 
The carriage stopped ; Arthur got out and offered his hand to Ju- 
dith. They went up stairs together, and arrived at the door of her 
apartments. He rang the bell, respectfully took his leave, and 
disappeared 

Judith could not sleep. The conduct of the count appeared so 
rude. He might at least have entered her room, and sat down for 
amoment. She knew very little, to be sure, of the manners of 
high society ; but she thought that would have been more polite 
than to leave her so suddenly at the door. She was feverish and 
disturbed ; and at daybreak got out of bed, and went to the win- 
dow to get cool. There, before her door, still stood the carriage 
with the fast gray horses; they pawed the ground with cold and 
impatience ; the coachman was asleep on his box 
** Excuse me, gentlemen,” said the notary, when he had reached 
this part of his story ; ** the next act is just beginning, and I don’t 
wish to lose a word of the opera—when the curtain falls—" 





CHAPTER Itt 


The next morning, and the next again, Judith opened her win- 
dow at daybreak. The count’s carriage was always at the door' 
It was evident that he sent it in the same manner almost every 
night, and she could not imacine the reason of suc h a proceeding M 
and, as to asking him for an ¢ xplanation, she could not have ven- 
And, besides, she hardly 
ever saw hun, except on opera nights in a box on the second tier, 
He never came upon the stage ; 
What then was to be 


tured on such presumption for the world 


which he had taken for the season 
he never agam offered to conduct her home 
done 

Luckily for her, her companions did him an injustice, and accused 
She was delighted, for she had now an ex- 


and accordingly she indited an epistle, be- 


him of treating her tl 
cuse for writing to him; 

seeching him to come to her apartments. It was by no means an 
easy task to write a letter; whole day 
She began tt over ag 


so it took poor Judith the 
n, and made fiftv foul copies before she 
one to her mind. One of these nust have droppe d out of 
her bag; for, m the evening, she heard the v« 
who were free of the orchestra, laughing immoderateiv at 
spelt, ill written note, as they handed it about from one to the other 


che vec 
ing authors and others 


an ill 


She was forced to heart 





ir explosions of merriment, their satirical 
remarks, and the resolution thev came to, to imsert the unsigned 





note (the a or of which was luckily unknown) tn one of the news- 


vapers, as a model for the De Sevignes of the ballet What were 
the terrour and igonv otf Judith, not at hearmg her letter turned 
into ridieule, but to think that the count would have the same teel- 
ings of contempt when he read the wr fortunate note, which she 
would have purchased back arain with her life She was accord- 





ingly more dead than alive. when on the following morning Arthur 


entered her room 
lith—TI lost 


“Tam come, dear Ju no time when I received your 


letter; and that fatal, that horrible letter he held in his hand— 
** What is it you require '” 

“What I require—Monsieur le Comte! I don’t know how to 
tell it you—but that letter—itseli—since you have read it—if jn- 
deed you have been able to make it out—” 

‘Very easily, my dear girl,” replied the count with a slight smile 

“Ah!” cried Judith, in despair, * that letter is enough to show 
you that I am a poor girl without talent, without education, who is 
ashamed of her ignorance and wishes to remove it. But how am] 
todo it! If you do not come to my assistance—if you refuse to 
help me with your advice—with your support—” 

** What is it you wish!” 

‘* Give me masters, and you will see if I am not industrious, if [ 
do not profit by their lessons.” 

** But when can they come to you! 

‘** Any time—one thought keeps me anxious by day and sleep- 
less at night.” 

*“* What thought’ 

“ The thought of the opinion vou must have of me. You must 
despise me, anc look on me as unworthy of your notuce ; and you 
are right,” she continued, hurriedly. * i know how contemptible 
I am—I know myself—and I wish, if possible, to have no cause to 
blush for myself or to be a disgrace to you.” 

The count looked at her with amazement, and said, “I shall do 
as you require ; you shall have any masters you want.” 

Next day Judith had a master to teach her writing, and history, 
and geography You should have seen the ardour she studied 
with ; and her natural abilities developed themselves with incred)- 
ble rapidity. At first she liked it for Arthur's sake, and then she 
liked it for its own. It was her pleasantest enjoyment, her conso- 
lation under all her anxieties. She submitted to the fines for ab- 
sence, to stay at home and devote herself to her books all day. Her 
companion said, “ Judith has gone mad—she will lose her engage- 
ment—she is very foolish.” 

But Judith worked the harder, saying, I shall make myself worthy 
of him at last ; he will see what efforts I make to improve myself— 
but, alas! he could see nothing of the kind; for whenever he came 
Judith was so agitated, and stammered and hesitated so much, and 
became so confused, that he thought all the lessons were thrown 
away upon her. The effect of the knowledge she had acquired, 
wus to make her feel more bitterly how stupid and ridiculous he 
must think her; and that conviction rendered her still more con- 
strained and embarrassed, and hindered the display of her real sen- 
timents, so innocent, and so tender; and Arthur, as might be ex- 
pected, came but seldom. Sometimes he remained a short time 
witn her after the ballet; but when twelve o'clock sounded, he al- 
ways took his leave. She ventured to ask him, ** When shall | 
see vou!” 

* T will tell you at the opera, to-morrow.” 

But how was this to be done? He was almost always in his box 
on the second tier; and when he intended to visit her on the fol- 
lowing morning, he lifted his right hand to his ear, and that was as 
much as to say, | will come to the Rue de Provence 

And Judith would watch for him all the day—she admitted no- 
body—not even her aunt, that she might have the pleasure of see- 
ing him entirely to herself 

In spite of the reserve of the count she had made one discovery, 
and that was that he had some sorrow that weighed him down. What 
could the sorrow bet she could not bring herself to ask him, and 
vet she would have been so delighted to have been able to share 
it with him. But that was a happiness she did not dare to hope 
for—and vet she shared it though she did not know what it was 
So, when the count asked her, as he often did, ** What was the 
matter, Judith? have you any grief to vex you!” If she had dared 
she would have answered, ** Yours !” 

One dav a horrible idea occurred to her—she muttered to her- 
ves, he loves another! 
It is from 


' 


self, in despair, ** He loves another—yes! 
why does he bring me here! what can be his object! 
no love to me—because, if he loved me,” Judith fixed her eves on 


a large mirror, and she certainly looked so young, so blooming, so 
beautiful—no wonder she remained sunk in a reverie. The door 
of her boudoir was opened quickly ; Arthur walked n—he had an 
air of trouble and chagrin, such as she had never seen before 

** Judith,” he said, ** dress yourself immediately. You shali go 
with me to the Tuileries.” 

“Ts it possible ~~ 

“Yes. The weather is delightul—all Paris will be there.” 

* And will you take me there’ cried Judith, enraptured : for 
the count had never walked out with her, or given her his arm im 
public. 

‘To be sure. I will take you there before the whole world '— 
in the great avenue,” said the count, hurriedly, walking about the 
room—**come along, Madame Bonnivet,”’ he added, quickly, to 
the old aunt, who, at that moment came in; * dress your miece as 
splendidly as you can ; and, above everything, be quick!" 

Madame Bonnivet made preparations for taking off the morning 
dress that Judith wore ; but she blushed and made a sign that Ar- 
thur was still in the room 

* Tush, tush '” said the aunt, “are we to be on such ceremony 
with monsieur the count!" 
the gown and it tumbled on the floor. 

Jedith did not know where to look, or what to do—and was 
quite oppressed with shame 


and without anv more ado, she unlaced 


her modesty was altogethe r useless on this occasior 


But, alas! 
Absorbed bv one idea that seemed 


Arthur never looked near her 
to excite his rage and indignation, he traversed the apartment wit! 
creat rapidity, and in one of his turns threw down a little vase 
made of shells, which broke in a thousand meces 

* Oh, what a pity exclaimed Judith, forgetting at that 
ment the state of her toilet 

* Ves, indeed.” echoed the aunt—* it cost five hundred francs 


tee n 
me 


at the least 
for that ' not for that! said Judith—* but because 
came from him——" 

*“ Well, are 
heard a word of their reflections on the vase 

* Tn one moment—aunt. my shawl: now, my gloves.” 


vou readv ?" cried Arther, impatiently, who had net 


said Arthur, “‘ vou have forgotten 1t 


—ari 


* And vour mantle,” 
you will find it cold.” 

* Oh, no!” 

“Your hand is burning,” said Madame Bonnivet ; “ vou are fe- 
verish, my child; I don't think vou ought to go.” 

“Tam well—quite well,” said Judith, hurrving on—** let us go 
—let us go; I would not stay at home for all the world.” 
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The carriage was at the door—they got in, and drove down the 
Boulevards—at noon-day—together! And, to complete the hap- 
iness of the elated Judith, she saw two of her companions in the 
Rue de la Paix, and bowed to them with the gracious condescen- 


sion which extreme happiness produces—two principal performers, | 


who on that occasion were trudging humbly on foot. 

The carriage stopped at the gate of the Rue de Rivoli. Judith 
took the count’s arm, and they promenaded in the principal alée 
It was a féte day—all the rank and fashion of Paris had assembled 
—the crowd was immense 

In a moment Arthur and his companion were the olyects of uni- 
versal observation. They were both so handsome it was impossible 
to avoid remarking them. Every one turned round to look at them, 
and ask who they were 

«Tis the young Count Arthur de V. 

* Are they married !” 

Judith trembled at the question with a sensation of pleasure— 
and of pain at the same time—that she could not account for 

“No, indeed,” said a grand-looking lady, in a disdainful tone— 
while she caressed a little spaniel in her arms, and was attended 
by two footmen in superb liveries—* Monsieur the count is not 
married ; my lord, his uncle, won't hear of it.” 

« Then who is that beautiful creature with him '—his sister, 
perhaps !"” 

“ O, you wrong him, I assure you—she ts his mistress—an opera 
girl—at least I think I have heard so.’ 
~ Luckily Judith did not hear the old dowager’s remarks ; for at 
that moment the Baron de Blangi, who walked behind them, said 
to his brother the Chevalier—*‘ "Tis little Judith.” 

“What! the girl Arthur is so fond of '” 

* He has gone mad about her—he ruins himself” 

“He is quite right,” replied the chevalier—* Who would not 
do the same—how beautiful she 1s!” 

* Take care—you'll fall in love with her 

“T'm that already. Come, and let us see her close 

“Ifthe crowd will let us.” 

And the crowd that kept following her went on making remarks 
of the same kind, and Arthur heard them. For the first time he 
looked at Judith as she deserved to be looked at, and was astonish- 
ed to find her so beautiful. The watk, the company, and, above 
all, the consciousness of being admired, had given her cheeks and 
eyes an unusual glow; and then she was sixteen years old, and 
loved, and fancied, for the first time, that she was loved in return; 
and these are admirable reasons for looking one’s best. ‘The sen- 
sation created by her appearance was unmense ; but when she 
saw the look of admiration that Arthur fixed on her, all her trnumph 
sank into insignificance, the praises of the crowd were forgotten, 
and she went home that day exclaiming—** What a happy girl I 
an!” 

Next morning Judith received two letters. The first was a carte 
Manche trem the Baron de Blangi; she threw it into the fire, and 
forgot it in a moment 

The second bore a signature which Judith read over twice, as 
she could hardly believe her eves ; but she could not doubt the 
reality—it was signed * The Bishop of ——,” and was in these 


terms :-— 
* Mademoiselle—You appeared publicly yesterday at the Tu:- 
, and by so doing 





leries with my nephew, Count Arthur de \ 
put the finishing stroke to a scandal, the consequences of which 
are incalculable. Although, in punishment for the sins of men, 
God has permitted our ancient powers to be diminished, we have 
still enough left to enable us to punish your audacity. I therefore 
give you notice, that, if vou do not put a stop to anv similar scan- 
dal, I have sufficient credit with the Lord Chamberlain to have 
you dismissed from the Opera ; if, on the other hand, vou give up 
my nephew at once and for ever, we offer you (for the motive will 
sanctify the means) two thousand louis and the absolution of all 
your sins,” etc. etc. etc 

Judith was at first annihilated on perusing that dreadful letter ; 
but she soon took courage, and, collecting all her energies, rephed 
in the following words :— . 

“ My lord—You use me harshly, and yet I can declare before 
God and to you, that I have nothing for which to reproach myself 
‘Tis so, I declare most solemnly ; and vet, my lord, in this there 
is no merit attributable to me I owe it entirely to him who has 
spared and respected me. Yes. my lord, your nephew 1s innocent 
of the wrongs you impute to him; and if to love be criminal in 
the sight of heaven, it is a crime of which I am guilty, and in 
which Arthur is not an accomplice 

“ Hear, then. the resolution I have taken 

“TI shall say to him—what I have never ventured to sav to him 
for myself—but for vou, mv lord, I will take courage and say to 
him, * Arthur, do you love me '’—And if, as I believe, as | fear, 
he shall answer, ‘ No, Judith, I do not love you,’—then, my lord, 
I shall obey vou. I shal! separate myself from him, I shall never 
see him more: and I hope, my lord, you will think of me too high- 
ly to offer me anvthing as a reward, and that you will not add 
degradation to despair. The latter ts snflicient for one who re- 
solves todie. But if heaven, if my good angel, if the happiness 
of my life shall lead him to sav, ‘ I love vou, Judith,-—ah! ‘tis a 
sinful thing I am about to sav to vou, and vou will most justly 
pour your maledictions on mv head ; but mark me, my lord, there 
sho power on earth that shall hinder me from being his—from 
sacrificing everv thing to him. I will brave all, even your indig- 
nation ; for, after all, what can vou do '—at most vou can take 
my life: and whv should I hesitate to die if I could only feel 
assured [ have been beloved ! 

“ Pardon me, my lord, if this letter shonld offend von. It is 
the world and of her 


Written by a poor girl who ts ignorant of 


duty ; but who hopes to find some mitigation of your anger in con- 
sideration of that ignorance—the openness of her confession—and, 
ibove all, in the profound respect with which she has the honour 
remain,” ete. etc. etc 
Judith sealed the letter. and sent it without consulting with any 
being determine d 


‘ from that moment 





ne upon the subject ; and . 
to know her fate. she waited impatiently for the next visit of the 
count he seemed sombre and pre- 
occupied 
At last, on the following night. he made the usual signal, and 
Judith now felt certain that she should see him in the morning. 
and put an end to the state of suspense and misery, which she felt 
was more intolerable than the worst that could befall her 

But in the morring, the chasseur of the count made his appear- 
ance with an apology from his master, on the plea of business of 
the most urgent importance, and with an intimation at the same 





She saw him in his box, hn 
He made no sign to her—he never looked near her 


| time, that he would come that night to supper—To supper! he 
who had always taken his leave so early. The aunt seemed won- 
derfully pleased with the arrangement, and Judith remained sunk 
in deep thought. 

At eleven o'clock, the most elegant litle supper that could be 
procured was all ready by the zeal of Madame Geundvet As to 
Judith she saw nothing—she heard nothing—she expected. She 
expected ! All the faculties of her soul were absorbed in that one 
idea. But eleven o'clock came—half-past eleven—twelve—and 
no Arthur. The whole night elapsed—he came not—and she 
expected still ; and the next day passed, and the following days, 
and yet Arthur came not. She heard nothing of him—she saw 
him no more. What then was the meaning of al! this! What 
had become of him! 

“Gentlemen,” said the little notary, interrupting his narration, 
“the curtain is just rising—After the next act.” 





CHAPTER IV 


** Gentlemen,” said the little notary, when the third act of the 
Huguenots was concluded, * | suppose you are anxious to make 
out what has happened to our friend young Arthur ; and, above all, 
to discover who he is.” 

* You should have begun with that,” said I 

**T have a right to arrange my story as | choose.” 

* And, besides,’ added the professor, ** one shouldn't be very 
critical on the conduct of a story at the Opera—nobedy attends 
to it.” 

* A very lucky thing for the authors of the words,” said the 
little notary, with a bow to me ; and, satisfied with his hint, he 
went on with his account 

Count Arthur de V is descended from a very ancient and 
distinguished family m the south. His mother, left a widow very 
young, had no child besides, and was poorly provided for, but she 
had a brother who was unmensely rich. ‘This brother, Monseigneur 
the Abbe de V——, was one of the most influential prelates at 
the court of Louis XVIIL., and afterwards at that of Charles X 
and we know very well what was the influence of the clergy at 
that time—an influence that governed the kingdom, the sovereign 
himself, and even the army. The Abbe de V—— was of a cold 
and haughty disposition, selfish and severe, but an excellent rela- 
tion notwithstanding ; for he was ambitious for himself and for 
every one that belonged to him. He charged hunself with his 
nephew's education, mtroduced him at court, and procured the 
restoration to his sister of some portion of the property that had 
The mother died, blessing 





been confiscated during the emigration 
the name of her brother, and enjoimimg her son to be obedient in 
all things to his uncle. Arthur, who adored his mother, swore 
obedience to her injunctions when she was dying, and it was the 
more easy for him to perform his vow, from the cireumstance that, 
from his earliest vears, he had always been accustomed to receive 
his uncle's commands with the most unhesitating submission 
Sedate, quiet, and bashful, yet full of courage and generosity, 
Arthur had always had a inclination for a military lile— 
partly for the uniform and the epaulettes, but principally, perhaps, 
because in the palace of his uncle he saw nothing but gowns and 


strong 


He ventured one day, but with great shyness, to make 
but the prelate Knit his brows, 


cassocks 
his uncle acquainted with his wishes ; 
and answered, harshiv and decidedly, he had other views for him 

Ihe Abbe de \ had been advanced to a bishopric, and he 
hoped for more. He had a good chance for the hat of a cardinal ; 
and he was desirous of making his nephew share im his good for 
tune, and felt sure of being able to secure him the highest digni- 
In short, the church was at that time the surest 
avenue to wealth and power. Arthur did not dare openly to resist 
the ternble ascendant of his uncle ; but he secretly vowed that he 
would never be a tnshop The king, in the meantime, had been 
spoken to on the subject, and had expressed his warmest approba- 
tion. Arthur was to enter the seminary in a few months as a mat 
ter of form, to take orders, and go through the lower offices to the 
highest dignities of his new profession as rapidly as possible. He 





ties of the church 


remembered the promise he had given to his mother, and, besides 
everybody would have accused him of ingratitude if he ran directly 
counter to the wishes of his uncle ; and as he therefore did not 
dare to oppose his designs at once, he endeavoured to find out some 
method of forcing the bishop to resign them of his own accord. He 
could think of no better means to effect his purpose than some 
good dashing scandal, that might render him unworthy of the vene- 
rable profession into which they tried to force him against his wil 
But this was not so easy a matter as might be supposed. Whether 
it rose from Arthur's natural disposition or from his education, he 
had a fund of moral feeling that prevented him from bemg a hber- 
tine; and Arthur took as much pains to make himself a rake as 
might have sufficed to make him a bishop. But he had a number 
of frends who introduced him to their gateties. The racketing and 
i 


sprees of his companions were insipid and disgusting; and he 
turned his attention to the ledies of the court as a better means of 
gaining what he wished. But the ladies of that court avoided the 
slightest appearance of impropriety—not that they exte nded their 
dislike toanything bevond appearance—and a glaring unmistakeable 
impropriety was all that Arthur desired. A ray of light broke in 


upon his despair, when one of his frie nds saul to him- 








* Take an opera girl for your mistress—everybodyv will know it.” 
“What! I?" exclaimed Arthur, flushing with indignation at 
the first thought of such a proceeding I mix myself up with 


suc h a set 
* You need have nothing to do with them 





matters are 


easily arranged ; the eclet of a mustress is all you require lake 
one; vou may do as you like afterwards, but vour point will be 
gained at once.” 

* Well, I consent.” 

You know already how the matter was arranged between Ar- 


Measnres were taker have the bishop 





thur and the aunt oO 
tice, ld that 
formed of the scandal He took no notice e was told that 
every night his nephew's carria was oned in the Rue de 
Provence and Arthur hoped every day for a blow-np with his 
benefactor, when he had resolved to throw all the blame on an ur 
controllable passion which rendere 1 him nworthy of the sacred 
office. and he could by no means account tor his uncle's sang fr 


and placid forbearance Tt was the calm that precedes the storm 


One morning his lordship said to him, ** The king has been dis- 
pleased with you for som¢ time: I know not wherefore.” 
“T guess the reason,” rey lied the nephew 
it, sir His majesty has dei 
v in two days.’ 


“T have no wish to know med to 


overlook it, but insists on your entering the sem: 








“I? uncle !—imp 

“They are the king’s orders, and your objections must be made 
to him, not to me,” said the prelate haughtily, and turned away 

Arthur, almost out of his senses with rage, hurried off to Judith— 
took her to the Tuileries—paraded her as his mistress before all 
the world, on the very evening before he was to start for the semi- 
nary. This time it was impossible to pretend ignorance of so very 
glaring a scandal, or to think of forcing the hero of it into the 
church—at any rate for a long time Lhe bishop wrote the letter 
I have repeated to you to Judith, and the king sent an order to the 
count to leave Paris within twenty-four hours. It was impossible 
to disobey. Luckily he was acquainted with one of the sons of M. 
de Bourmont, and went off on the following night with the expe- 
dition to Algiers 

* Since the choice of the place of mv exile,”’ he said, “ is left to 
me, I shall choose one where glory is to be gained.” 

He went off at night with the utmost secresy, for all his motions 
were watched ; and, if they had suspected his destination, he was 
afraid they would have hindered his dk parture. He wrote a few 
lines to Judith, to tell her he was only to be absent a few days; 
but that note, insignificant as it Was, was intercepted, and never 

The bishop had great interest with the police A 
week afterwards Arthur On the twentieth day he 
disembarked in Africa, was one of the first at the storming of the 
fort, and was wounded at the side of his gallant friend, young 
Bourmont, who was killed at the moment of victory. Arthur was 
for a long time in danger. For two months his life was despaired 
of; and when he recovered, his fortune, his hopes, and those of 
his uncle, had all disappeared, in three days, with the monarchy of 
Charles X 

The bishop could not bear up against such a disaster; ill, and 
suffering in mind and body, he unable to follow the exiled 
court as he desired. Disappomtment and vexation inflamed his 
blood ; a dangerous fever was produced by all these miseries, and 
not knowing what to do in the state of irritation into which he had 
worked himself, he revenged himself for the revolution of July on 
Arthur, still weak from his wounds, ar 
rived in Paris; and it is here that I became connected with the 
story, (said the notarv, somewhat elevating his voice.) The count 
came to me about the succession—lI had long been his notary, and 
that of his family—we proceeded first to break the scals. 1 will 
not trouble you with professional details; but in taking an inven- 
tory of all the papers deposited m his lordship’s eseritoire, a letter 
struck my eve with the * Judith, danseuse a l'Opera.” 
The letter of an opera dancer in the desk of a bishop '—I would 
have destroyed it out of church, but Arthur had 
already got hold of it, and from the emotion it produced, I fancied 
for a moment—heaven forgive me for the thought '—that the uncle 
and nephew had been rivals unknown to each other 
exclaimed Arthur, “what nobleness! 
a treasure | possessed '—There, there '” 

and when | came to the sentence—* If 
it isa crime of which I 


reached her 
was at sea 


Was 


his unfortunate nephew 


signature, 


respect to the 


yee 


= Poor eirl, poor 








what eenerosity ' what 
he said to me, read that 
to love be criminal m the sight of heaven, 
am guilty, and in which Arthur is not an accomplice— 
“*Tis true!’ exclaimed Arthur, who had tears glistening in his 
evyes—** She loved me with all her soul, and | never perceived n, 
and never thought of loving 4er—and she was sixteen years old! 
no idea, M. Baraton, how 


” 


and pure and beautiful’ for vou have 


beautiful she is—the most beautiful woman in Paris 

“T have no manner of doubt of it,” | rephed ; “ but if you please 
we will go on with the inventory 

* As you please’ continued to read fragments of the 
letter alond—* If good angel, if the happiness of 
ll lead him to say, I love ludith—ah' “tus a sinful 
thing I am about to sav and you will most justly pour your 
maledictions on my head; b my lord, there 1s no power 
on earth that shal! hinder me from being his—from sacrificing every- 


and he 
heaven, if my 


mv life shall vou, 





to vou 


t mark me, 


thing to him.” 

And T misunderstood her’ I rejected a love like this '—I only 
I will sacrifice my life 
I will own her before the world’! T shall be proud of her, 
her to mv to vou vourself, M. Baraton— 
svilable I am saving, but keep pormg over 


was to blame but | will repair my fault 
to her 
and introduce frends 
who don't listen to a 
those musty papers.” 

Papers, indeed! Tt was his uncle's will T had discevered, which 
lisinherited him, and disposed of his enormous fortune among hos- 
aritable foundations. I told Arthur the contents 
least disappointment; and began to 





mitals and other « 


but he did not 


show the 
} 








read Judith’s letter again and agan 

“ u shall see her, M) Baraton—vou shall see my beautiful 
Judith—vou shall dine with her this very day! 

* But these papers—this will,” T said 

* Well—I have nothing more to do with them,” he said, with a 
smile; but Judith w love me Adieu, M. Baraton, adieu. I 


shall find with her more happiness than I lose with these papers 
ra me, while lis eves beamed with joy and 


hen and he left 





anticipa 
* Strange “to be consoled by a 


and I finished the 


young man I said to myself 


pretty face fort succession ' 


© loss of sucha 
mventory 
An hour or two 
thur rushed in lke 
“She isn 
* What! she's false, then 
“ Who told you so Lnsay the 


ifterwards | was about to go home, when Ar- 


a madman 





I have lost her" 


wt there- ate 


word —or——" he had taken 


“T know not haut if 

“So much the better,” he said; “three months ago she disap- 
peared she has left the opera.” 

‘What did her companions tell vou?’ 

“They told me nonsensical stories—some said she had been 
carried off—another told me, with the utmost coolness, she had 
resolved to destrov herself” 

Possible ¢ *T said ‘since the revolution of July suicide 
ss come greatly into fashion.” 

‘Sav it not—say it not'” ened Arthur, “vou will drive me 

d—I went to her irtments in the Rue de Provence, but she 


mut saving where she was going 


he rooms are to let; thev have never been occupied sines 
them?” 

“ room, on the ground 
trunk, with the address, ‘To 


that I remember, she 


othing- —rxecept that in her aunt's 


intende d for 
Jordeaux’'—and now 


some 





floor, this ¢ ard 
Madame Bonnivet, 
comes from that neiwhbourhood.” 
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“ Well.” | ‘* But think what a state your affairs will be in.” | by. I felt anxious about Arthur, and sometimes I was even uneasy 

“Take all the management of my affairs—make what arrange-|, ‘That is of no consequence. Faithless as she is, I cannot re- i about his sanity. The scene at the masked ball had affected him 
ment you like.” pent of having ruined myself for Judith ; but to be enriched by her || strangely. ‘There were moments when he believed that he was 

“What are you going to do!” is a degradation I cannot submit to. Sell everything !” || labouring under some hallucination. He fancied it was all a dream 

‘Follow her traces—or rather those of her aunt.” '| And, in spite of all my remonstrances, he persisted in his re- || —an illusion; and he began to have doubts of every thing he heard 

In your present state of health you wouldn't start for Bordeaux!” solution. ‘The estate was sold—the first three hundred thousand i} or saw. It was with difficulty that our utmost care restored him . 

“This hour!” He started that evening ; and But here the francs were deposited with me, and the surplus was sufficient to || from a dangerous illness, into which hope deferred had thrown him Vid 
fourth act of the Huguenots began, and the notary listened in silence. | buy an annuity of six thousand livres for Arthur in the national || He never would touch the money advanced by Judith ; and his Val 

funds—and that was the whole of his fortune. |} own fortune, I told you, amounted only to six thousand livres a 
cuarren ¥ He lived in this way for two years, striving to banish a recollec- || year. Of these he spent four thousand in subscribing for a box at L 
tion that weighed upon his heart. Sombre and melancholy, he || the opera—the box on the second tier, where he had encountered 1 

Arthur remained six months at Bordeaux, making every possible — forswore all society. He saw me almost every day, and spoke of | Judith the night of the masked ball. He went there every evening, \ 
inquiry about Madame Bonnivet, but nobody could give lim the | nothing but Judith. He told me he had forgotten her—that he | as long as he had any hopes of seeing her again; and when he , 
slightest information. He advertised for her in the newspapers— despised her ; and yet the only places he went to were those which sank into despair, he could not summon courage to enter it. He 
and at last an old lady, with whom it appeared she had lodged, recalled her to his recollection most vividly. One day, or rather | felt himself, when he sat in it, ** seul, toujours seul” —and the fee|- ‘ 
came and informed him that his search was now useless, for Ma- | one night, there was a masked ball at the opera. Alone, in spite ! ing of loneliness made him wretched. All he could do was to : 
dame Bonnivet had been dead two months. of the crowd, he walked in silence through all the noise of the as- || come occasionally to the orchestra; and, after looking long and 1 

* And herniece '” exclaimed Arthur. sembly—he went on the stage where he had seen Judith so often— |) earnestly at the box on the opposite side, he would say, ** She is t 

‘She was not with her—but the aunt lived very comfortably, and || then wandering among the corridors, he ascended slowly to the |, not there!” and leave the theatre. ‘This was his course of life, 
had an annuity of a hundred louis.” box on the second tier where he had sat so often in those happy || only diversified by an occasional journey into the country, when he 1 

“Where did it come from!” days, and from which he had given the signal of a visit to the Rue || fancied he had obtained some trace of the lost one; but he always 1 

“ Nobody knew.” de Provence on the following morning. The door of the box was || came back disconsolate to Paris, and resumed his old habits. 1. I 

* Did she ever speak of her niece ’”’ open. A female in an elegant domino was sitting there alone, and || was to meet him more frequently that I secured a seat here by the 7 

‘Sometimes she mentioned her name ;""—but instantly checked | apparently sunk in deep thought. At sight of Arthur she started, year. Last week he had come—be had seated himself in the or- 1 
herself, as if there was some secret to be concealed. rose up, and would have left the box; but, scarcely able to support chestra—not at this side, but at the other. On that occasion— 

And this was all that Arthur had been able to ascertain by the | herself, she leaned on one of the sides, and sunk down upon the hopeless and wretched—he had turned his back to the house, and ‘ 
most careful inquiry. He came back in despair ; for, since he had | sofa. Her agitation attracted Arthur's notice, and he went for- | was sunk in his own miserable reflections. But a sudden sensation : 
lost Judith, his attachment had grown into a passion. It was, ward and offered his assistance. among those around him, aroused him from his reverie. A 
the one idea of his existence. He bitterly recalled the minutes— || Without answering, she rejected his offer with a motion of her|| A young lady of the most exquisite beauty, and magnificently 
so few and unobserved at the time—he had passed beside her.’ hand. ‘The heat has made you ill,” he said, with an emotion | dressed, had come inte a box, and the whole artillery of Opera- \ 
Every look, every smile, rushed back upon his memory—he visited | which he could not master; “if you will take off your mask for a|| glasses was turned upon her in a moment. Nothing was heard I 
every spot where she had been—he never missed the opera. moment ” ‘ - but exclamations of ‘* What a beautiful creature !—how brilliant ' v 

He wished to occupy her apartments in the Rue de Provence; | She refused his assistance again, and contented herself with || —how graceful!” 7 
but unluckily they had been engaged by a stranger, who did not!) throwing back the hood of her domino, which had covered her head. | ‘* What age should you think her, sir?” said one. A 
live in them. He thought at all events he would go and look at | Arthur saw the beautiful black hair falling in ringlets on her | ‘‘ Twenty-one or twenty-two,” said another. H 
them—the porter had not the keys, and the doors and window- | shoulder. It was exactly in the same stvle that Judith wore it— | * Bah! she isn’t eighteen.” 1 
shutters continued firmly closed! Arthur, as you may suppose, || that graceful attitude, that exquisitely elegant form—the shape, “ Do you know who she is, then?” 
took very little interest in his own affairs, but they gave great un- | the manners—that indefinable charm which we may feel, but can- i ** No, sir, this is her first appearance at the opera—for I'ma sub- . 
easiness tome. Disinherited by his uncle, he had nothing left but jot account for—all were there ! ' | scriber—and know every face that has made a sensation here since 
the small property of his mother—about fifteen thousand livres a She rose up at last. |, the year—hem——” B 
year. He had squandered half of it, first in his expenses with Ju- Arthur started. It was now his turn to feel faint—but instantly || And it seemed that nobody knew anything about her. At last a L 
dith, and next in his endeavours to discover what had become of | summoning ail his strength, he whispered— " || gentleman of very distinguished appearance bowed to her. Every A 
her; for he grudged nothing to attain his object. At the slightest * Judith! Judith! ‘tis you '” | one worried him with questions who she was. : A 
hint, he sent out couriers all over the world, but always without | She would have left the box— || “Tis Lady Inggerton—the wife of a rich English nobleman.’ s 
success, and he kept constantly saying to me—* "Tis useless '—'| «Stay, stay! for heaven's sake! and let me tell you that I am * Indeed !—so young—and so rich!" v 
she is dead!” In our meetings upon business he spoke to me of | the most unhappy of men; that I never knew you, even when you And it was whispered about that she had been nobody once A 
nothing but her—and I could hardly slip in a word about the state | deserved all my love '” ; —a poor girl that was about to throw herself into the water in a A 
of his affairs. At last I got him persuaded to sell off everything, She trembled. fit of despair; and that. after being rescued by the old nobleman, 
and pay his debts ; but it was a great sacrifice for him to part with | 4 Yes, you deserved it then, and I did not know it; and now | | she geined his heart so entirely, that he persuaded her to marry 
the lands that came to him from his mother. But it was indispen- | love you, ‘Judith! LTlove nobody but you—I shall love vou for, him, to enable him to leave her his enormous fortune—which he v 
sable. He owed nearly two hundred thousand francs, and the in- | ever, even now that you are unfaithful—now that vou have for- | had actually done. Y 
terest would very soon have swallowed up the remainder of his gotten me!” ‘ , * The deuse ! if she’s a widuw she’s a glorious catch '” Oo 
estate. Bills, therefore, were printed ; advertisements inserted in She tried to answer, but could not. She !aid her hand on her Her time of mourning is just expired, and, of course, all the Q 
the newspapers ; and, on the very evening before the sale was to take | heart, as if to justify herself. || young fellows, both in England and France, are making up to her T 
place, I received a communication from one of my legal brethren, * And how, then, can I account for your absence ; and above all, **No doubt,” said the young man who had been making these A 
which filled me with joy and surprise. Fate seemed at last to have |' for your benefits—those benefits which have made me blush for you, || inquiries, pulling up his neckcloth ; ‘and do you know, my good v 
grown tired of persecuting poor Arthur. |! and which I have rejected! Yes, Judith! I desire them not—I || fellow, I rather think her ladyship is looking in this direction.” < 

A certain M. de Corval, a man of very indifferent character, who || wish for nothing but you, and your love! And if it be, indeed, || ‘* Nonsense !"” y. 
had owed his mother a very considerable sum, now desired to pay | true that you have not forgotten me, and that you love me still, | “Tis no nonsense, I assure you—I appeal to this gentleman ,” js 
it. with full interest from the time it had become due—making in || come to me! It is love only I can give you now, for I have no || and he addressed himself to Arthur, who had heard nothing of the 
all the sum of a hundred thousand crowns ; and the notary he em- longer a fortune to offer you! Ah, you hesitate—you answer not— | conversation, and had to be informed of the whole matter =—— 
ployed brought me the full amount in gold and bank-notes. I) | understand your silence! Farewell—for ever!” | Arthur raised his eyes, and in the box in the second tier, that 
rushed off to tell the good news to Arthur, but he seemed neither He was turning to depart, but Judith held him by the hand box that used to be his, he saw 
glad nor sorry. As long as Judith was not talked of, everything ** Speak, then, Judith! Speak, I entreat you !” | Ah! people don’t die of surprise and joy, for Arthur is still alive “ 
else was indifferent to him. As for me, I lost no time in giving a The poor girl could not. Sobs choked her voice he felt his heart beat quick. “Iwas she! “twas Judith! but at th he | 
receipt, paying otf our creditors, and everything went on swim- Arthur fell at her feet—she had not spoken; but she was in | same time he continued motionless—he did not dare to stir; le N 
mingly, with the exception of one very curious incident. tears—and Arthur felt that she was justified was afraid of awakening t = 

One day Arthur met M. de Corval, who had behaved so honour- “You love me, then, still? you love nobody but me ’” ** You know her, then, sir?” inquired his neighbour eat 
ably, and thanked him in the kindest terms. At the very moment “No one!” she said, and gave him her hand. Arthur made no reply, for at that imstant his eyes met Judith’s have 
when that gentleman had begun to excuse himself, on the plea of |“ And how am I to believe you? what proof can I have '” he saw hers lighting up with joy—and what was he to think! My Tr 
soine recent losses, for being still unable to pay what he owed—— “Time.” : heavens! how did his brain keep from turning, when he saw th and 

* But you paid me last month a hundred thousand crowns.” *“ What can I do!” hand of Judith—that hand so white and beautiful, raised slowly t N 

“ar" “ Wait!” her ear, (the very signal that in other days he used to give to her. x 

*T have no further claim on you—you owe me nothing.” “ And what token of your love and play with the emerald drops that he had presented to her = 

*’Tis impossible !” She dropped the bouquet which she held im her hand ; and while |, Lucky, as I said before, that people don’t die of happiness; but B 

** Ask my notary.” Arthur stooped to pick it up, she darted through the corridor and | Arthur felt some vague idea that he should go mad. He hid his is th 

The debtor—who was such no longer—hurricd to me, and could disappeared face in his hands a moment, te convince himself it was not an ill) Ir 
not conceal his amazement He followed her—saw her at a distance among the crowd—lost sion; and when he looked up again, the vision had vanished! Ji A 

* You are a lucky man,"’ I said. her again—and had nearly recovered her traces once more, when, | dith had disappeared ! ines 

“M. Arthur still more so,” he replied, very testily—* for T had on arriving at the lobby, he saw her leap into a magnificent chariot, A tremour took possession of his limbs—a hand of iron crushe: nan 
made up my mind, as I could not possibly pay. it was exactly the which went off at a full gallop! his heart ; but when he remembered what he had seen—what l« marl 
same as if I did not owe, and this business does not make me a “ Gentlemen,” said the notary, interrupting his narrative, “ ‘tis had heard—and that she had given him a signal known only \ reads 
farthing richer ; but the case is very different with him—he may || yory Jate—I am an early man—and, with your permission, will themselves, be darted from his place ; he left the orchestra, and hur Its 

think himself exceedingly fortunate finish the rest of mv story next opera night.” ried into the street, saying, “* If I deceive myself this time—if | am nea 

* What, then,” I said, * you really don't know where the money ‘ again mistaken—lI shall either go mad or blow my brains out B 
came from '" : CHAPTER Vi And having come to this sage resolution, he walked steadily to the 

*T have no notion,” replied M. de Corval ; ‘but if the same : . Rue de Provence, he knocked at the door, (which was mstantly neice 
party should offer to pay eff any more of my debts, T hope you will On the following Wednesday we were all in the orchestra opened,) and asked for—Judith ! and 
let me know ; it will be pleasant to have some benefit for myself.” | punctual to our appointment, but the notary did not make his ap- ** Madame is within, sir,’ said the porteress, very quietly ” 

We were more amazed than ever. I went to the notary who pearance. The opera was * Rohert,” and it recalled to my_recol- Arthur almost fainted, and had to support himself on the banis gled 
had transacted the business. ‘The letter which instructed him to lection my first meeting with Arthur. I now understood his ter. He went up to the second floor, crossed the weli-know wen 
pay me the money bore the post-mark ‘ Havre,” and the hand it melancholy and pre-oceupation; and fancied that if Meyerbeer rooms, and opened the door of the boudoir. It was furnished ex 
was written in was unknown to us all; but Arthur uttered an ex-) himself had been aware of his story, he would have pardoned his actly as it was six years before. — 
clamation of joy when he saw the seal, half-broken as it was. Tt inattention even to the imimitable trio. But was Arthur at that ‘The supper he had ordered before his departure was there, a who! 
was Judith’s. He had presented to her a seal in former days, with moment in a less miserable condition? was he better qualified to laid on the table. ‘There were seats set for two; and Judith, sit- a wi 
the motto, “* Toujours seul’ —and there it was upon the letter appreciate good music! Was he happy, and had he discovered | ting on a sofa, said to him the moment he entered, “ You come A 

“The letter has come from Judith!” he said, and dropped it on the beautiful Judith! We were still ignorant of the causes that) late, Arthur.’ and held out her hand the | 
the floor. kept them apart ; and the absence of our little historian added to Arthur fell at her feet 

* Well, then,” T replied, “ you see she is still alive, and has not our impatience. He arrived at last at the end of the second act, Here the notary stopped short pas 
forgotten you—you ought to be delighted.” and never was so enthusiastic a reception given to a favourite actor, * Well!’ we ali exclaimed, * go on.” calla 

Arthur was furious. He would have liked better if she had been — or dancer, after three months’ absenee, as we now gave M. Bara- ** What more have I to tell you!” said M. Barston, with a krow — 

dead. ‘For why does she conceal herself! Why, since she, ton. ‘ You've come at last, my good friend—here—sit down—_ ing smile. “I have just come from dming wrh them. The cere whis 
knows where I live, does she not come to me! She ts not worthy we've kept vour place. How late vou are !" mony took place to-day.” expl 
to see me—she loves me no longer—she has forgotten me !" “T have been present at the signatures of a contract,” replied *'Thev are married, then?” A 

“The letter,” T suggested, “ proves the reverse.” the notary—"* I say presen? at the signatures, but not professionally ** To be sure.” y 

* And what mght has she to insult me with her benefits? Where | have given up the shop; and, thank heaven! I owe nothing.” **A widow is a kind of animal,” said one of the circle, * who— oe 
has she got her riches’ How has she had the audacity to offer * Yes you do—vou owe us . “ Has very little resemblance to Judith,” interposed the notary as h 
them to me! And since when has she considered me base enough “A dénotement,” said the professor. “for a curious part of the story that I have not told you is, that th ade 
to accept them? I won't have the money—take it back again '" “Ah, the history of Judith—well"—M. Baraton took the seat. old peer, her husband, never called her anything but his daug! T 

* With all my heart,” I said ; ‘but what am I to do with it’ that had been kept for him, and continued his tale :— At that moment the box on the second ticr opened—Judith can thre: 

** What you like—TI refuse it.” She had said ‘ Wait !"—and, for some days, Arthur was pa- in wrapped up in her ermined mantle, and leaning on the arm 0! . 

“You can't refuse it now. Your debts are paid with it—your | tient enough—he hoped every hour for a letter or a rendezvous. her lover—her husband. ’ ; 
estate cleared—thanks to the hundred thousand crowns.” | **T shall see her again!” he exclaimed——“ she will come to me And a round of exclamations might be heard among the audience— fit fi 

* [instruct you to sell my lands—realize that sum, which I shall || again!" But days and weeks passed on, and Judith never came. | “ How lovely she is!” tone 
never touch, and keep it till I find some means of returning it." |! Six months passed this way—a year—and at last two years rolled “A lucky dog!” A 
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THE MOHAWK AND THE INDIAN CAPTIVE. 


BY WILLIAM L. STONE. 


The incident related in the following ballad was of actual occurrence, 


Vide Life of Brant, Vol. 11.,in the account of the invasion of the Mohawk 
Valley by Brant and Sir John Johnson, in the summer ef 1781. 
I. 
In yonder silvan dale, the hills and woods among, 
Bright as the sweetest vale the poets e’er have sung,— 
Where Mohawk’s silver tide adorns the fairy scene, 
Rejoicing in his pride, mid groves for ever green :— 
There, dark as clouds of night, the lurking savage came, 
Vith hatchet burnished bright, and torch of lurid flame, 
To wake with horrid yell the hamlet’s sweet repose, 
By deeds no tongue can tell—the deeds of savage foes. 
lu. 
The war whoop, shrill and wild, through darkest gloom was heard ;— 
The mother clasp'd her child, the father grasp'd his sword :— 
But e’er the morning’s dawn the cruel work was o'er ; 
The dusky foe was gone, the vale was steep'd in gore. 
The dying and the dead were strew'd along the plain, 
And fewer those who fled than those among the slain :— 
And loud the plaintive cry broke on the saddened ear ; 
And deep the heaving sigh, and scalding was the tear. 
11. 
With throbbing bosoms there, amid the field of blood, 
In anguish and in prayer, full many a mourner stood ;— 
With swimming eyes, distress'\d—transfix'd as by a spell, 
The maiden smote her breast, with grief she could not tell 
A mother there was one—a widow—and she wept 
Her darling infant son that in the cradle slept :— 
The babe. the eve before, had sweetly sunk to rest, 
Alas! to smile no more upon a mother’s breast. 
Iv. 
But see! what form is there, thus bounding from the wood, 
Like panther from bis lair, back on the trail of blood ? 
A chieftain by his mien, of noble form is he,— 
A prouder ne'er was seen in chase across the lea. 
Swift as the arrow’s flight, he speeds his course along, 
With eye of burning light, to reach the weeping throng ;-- 
And o’er his eagle-crest, a banner white he waves, 
As though ty make request, of good intent he craves 
v. 
Wrapp'd in his blanket warm, loose o’et his shoulder flung,— 
Yet guarded safe from harm, a lovely infant hung. 
On, on with breathless stride the warriour held his way ;— 
Quick by the mother’s side, her own lost infant lay ! 
The babe look’d up, and smiled,—and sweet the thrill of joy, 
As now with transports wild she clasp’d her darling boy— 
While rapid as the light, the warriour leap'd the flood, 
Sprang swittly from the sight, and vanished in the wood. 





ORIGINAL SPORTING ESSAYS. 


WATER FOWL. 
“Way the ——,” exclaimed Sam, at the top of what little voice 


he had left 


Not that Sam’s voice proper bore a less compass than its wont ; 





but after running at one’s full speed for a mile, one can’t be said to 
have positive control of one’s entire organs. 

In fact, the sounds are, in such a case, less distinctly articulated, 
and come from the mouth with an interspersion of puffs and blows— 

Not such puffs as one sees in a newspaper. 

Not such blows as one sees at the Five's Court 

But, the whole physical man being agitated by violent exercise, 





is thrown into that state which 

In short, Sam was nearly out of breath 

And, under such circumstances, no man can be expected to 
speak very loud, even though he spake, as I not long since re- 
marked that Sam did, at the top of his present voice, 7. ¢. his voice 
as now constituted : viz. his voice abridged some two-thirds of 
its natural capacities by a temporary, a contingent, but by no 
means a hopeless deficiency of breath : 

Breath being, as I may say, a requisite to all speech, saving and 
excepting that utterance of the eyes and fingers, of which poets 
and mutes prattle so liberally. 

“ Why the (as I was saving) cried Sam, in a tone of min- 
gled surprise, curiosity, and impatience—all three of which passions 





were satisfactorily accounted for by the circumstances of the case 
—and I believe the impatience predominated ; though, indeed, the 
whole three were embodied in a sound but litte more potent than 
a whisper 

And certainly, if whispers are ever justifiable, it did seem as if 
the present instance came within the category , for here sat, all 
ina bunch, huddled together, and tossing to and fro with the va- 





cilations of the wind, as large and tempting a flock 
“Why the devil screamed Sam. in 


whisper aforesaid, thereby interrupting abruptly ai’ cogitation and 


don’t vou shoot’ the 
explanation 

At the same time he raised, with a singularly determined and 
emphatic motion, his own ‘queen's arms,” bringing it toa cock 
as he brought it to his shoulder, with a click like the explosion of 
a detonating cap 

Three seconds by the watch had not elapsed before he covered 
three as fine 

* The very devil fly away with that infernal firelock, which is 
fit for nothing but to scare game!" responded Joc, in an under 
tone, tremulous with rage 





And he accompanied his words with a back-handed blow that |! shall shoot 


nearly knocked the gun from Sam’s grasp, and imparted to his 
fore-finger a convulsive twitching which caused the trigger to re- 
tire, the flint to fly—and whsshh went the priming with all the 
smoke and hiss and conflutteration of a flash in the pan 

* Now d your bones!" said Sam, aloud, with an equally 
desperate and reckless exgurgitation ; for the time both for reserve 


™ 





and shooting seemed past 

Joe simultaneously cried out—* There, you eternal lubber; 
you've spoiled my shot and scared the whole flock !” 

The whole flock might have been a large number 

For I have known as many as five thousand—that is—at Jeast— 
I don’t know about five thousand. 

Five thousand, you would remark, is a great number; and so, 
truly, it is. 

Stull, when you consider the space between two sizeable clouds 
in October 

However, on the whole, 





Perhaps there were not absolutely five thousand ; though I think 





I could qualify to not less than 

Sull, as you remark, the exact number cannot be much to the 
purpose. 

It is sufficient to say that no gun now in use could have bagged 
the whole at a shot 

A man of ordinary temper generally bears to be balked in a fa- 
vourite project, or purpose, with but an ill grace: nevertheless, 
some things can be endured more philosophically than others : cir- 
cumstances alter cases: what's one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison: E pluribus unum and sine gua non: but probably of all 
the exasperations which stoicism itself can undergo, few, if any, 
come up to balking a sportsman of a decidedly good shot 

If you accidentally kill his dog, he will swear 

If you upset the boat in crossing a creek he will very unceremo- 
niously wish you in (blank.) 

But if you would come in for a share of his real double-fortitied 
blue thunder, balk him of a good shot 

That's ail. 

Do it 

Try it once, if you never did try it 

Try it once. 

And (excuse me) but once 

I fancy you would find that that “but” had a meaning to it 





By the way, when I say a good shot, I mean a good shot 

I don’t mean a tom-tit on a bough 

Nor a squirrel on a rail 

Nor a score of goslings in a duck-pond 

I mean a shot to live and die for 

A large, broad, deep flock of the true breed, and no mistake 
White under the wings 

Full breast 

Beak down 

And tail up 


Thirty yards ; heading left; gradually closing files; thick asa 


: thunder-cloud 


Juve had scarcely uttered this, when he opened his eyes very 


wide and retracted as many of the words as make five: the five, . 
namely, that announced the flight of the flock 
For as truly as you stand there, not one had moved 


“ They don't budge, by jingo! Well! did ever man see the 
like o’ that! Hold low, Sam! never mind your priming. She 
won't go now, if you flash away a pound of powder. Pitch the old 
buster into the mud, and stand by to pick up the birds '" 

On reflection, I think I would confirm and re-assert my position 
that to balk a spertsman of a good shot is the most unendurable, 
intolerable, outrageous, and I might say damnable provocation that 
can be sustained with, or without resentment 

But I wou'd not thereby imply that a man’s gun can be spoken 
of very slightingly, with impunity Probably this offence may be 
ranked as number two in the scale of possible provocations 

But no lower than number two 

Not an inch 

Indeed, no man understood this better than Joe. But when one 
reaches a certain piten of excitement, one is not apt to weigh 
words 

It was, however, fortunate for Joe that, at this particular junc- 
ture, Sam had both his head and hands full of his own affairs 

And instead of the reply ** usual in such cases,” he returned sun- 


various kindred expletives, not, in good 


dry oaths and perhaps, 
taste, but perfectly in character 

He then overhauled his firelock, and primed her anew; taking 
care to “ joggle down and prick in” as many grams of powder as 
he could urge into the touch-hok 

Joe, meanwhile, though regarding Sam's preparations with the 
utmost contempt, wasted no more of words or thoughts on his 


movements ; but proceeded with great deliberation to cover the spot 
where the game sat thickest ; and having done so, he shut his eyes 
and let drive 

Sam was not idle 

He had primed and brought ap his ya 


notwithstanding it hung fire a little, the two explosions were 


ece with such rapidity that, 


simultaneous. 

It was soon obvious that both guns had been levelled at the 
saine group, and three of the olyjects rolled over and over: but all 
the rest sat still ! 

Here was a decided waste of ammunition : a thing, as I may say, 
almost certain to occur when there is a want of cordial understand- 
ing between two sportsmen as to the time and place at which each 


of course 





For, without such understanding, what is more natural than that 
each should select for himself the best spot for a shot ; and that the 
spot selected by each should be the same, identical, one and 
indivisible 

Ag to the waste of ammunition 





When you consider that this class of shooters pour out their 
powder into their hands, wad with tow, and load ten fingers, why, 





But perhaps this is unimportant 

Joe and Sam, as the attentive reader will perceive, had already 
experienced some annoyance, but their troubles were only begun 

For, to say nothing of the difficulty of dividing equally three 
birds between two sportsmen, each man was vet unaware that the 
other had fired—owing to the fact that both fired simultaneously, 
and the report was as but one gun : 

It was but natural, therefore, that each man should make prepa- 
ration to pocket all the game 

And as this was a misunderstanding very difficult to be explained 
on the instant, it is highly probable that some « onsequences, serious 
at least, if not dangerous, might have 





As good luck would have it, however, two incidents (if | may so 
call them) stayed proceedings in the premises 

I. The moment that the smoke cleared away, it was apparent 
that, saving and excepting the unfortunate three that rolled over 
and over, the whole flock, undisturbed by the joint thunder of Sam 
and Joe, were quietly floating on the rippling tide, as if nothing had 
happened !! 

And, 

LI. The apparition, or the propria persona, of an old hunter, fa 
mous in those parts, bolted upright from behind a hassock of tall 
sedge, exclauning, as he rose, 

* You eternal morphodite varmint, what for, by thunder, do you 
shoot my stools?” 

* Stools!" echoed Sam, in great dismay 

* Stools '” re-echoed Joe, with a sort of “1 thought so” con 
sciousness tingling through his apprehension 


“Stools! stools! Yes, stools, you misliquored jackasses!” re 
plied the old hunter, with « qual indignation and disdain **so tramp 
and be off; Budge, 


I tell ye! and the next time you go a-shooting, put on leather spec- 


or, by heaven, I'll make a hole in your jackets 


tacles, and try if you can't tell a stool-duck from a real duck'” 





SS 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


LEAVES FROM * LOAFERISM.” 


THE POLITICAL LOAFER 


We are of no party Let those 


a paradox 


~and yet we are of all parties 
who discover in the expression make the most of their 
mental olfactones. All we mean is, that we have no partisan pre 

dilections to indulge, and no pol tical preferences to push before the 


We sec good and bad ir 


terial as best sutts our own purposes, and as, im our opinion, will 


reader 2 all parties, and shall use the ma 


best conduce to the object of this magnificent work. It is with your 


tle politician—the “ small potatoes” of partisanism—we have to 
ar 1 as this de seri} 


lie 
lit 
do at present ; tion of cattle are equally nume 
ous and equally disgusting in both the great parties into which » 
r } ; g | hich the 
country is divided, we can draw our portraits with all possible free 


dom, and that, toe, without the slightest suspicion of partiality or 





pre judice for cither 


Mr. Solomon Snafiles Nipperkin, or as he delights in writing his 
* young men’s conventions,” cor 
, NS. Snaffles: Nipperkin, is a 


tally with his tailor 


name to all ward notices, calls for 


re sp nde neces with co 


young gentleman of stupendous pr 


intrv clubs, ete 
mise, ¢ Ss} at 
His washerwoman has the mght, too, to consider him a very pro- 
upon his promises exelusively 
life,’ 


ndism of lis present course 


for she has lived 


tical 


mising young man, 
} 


whimsically denom- 
In port of fact, Mr 


Nipperkin «s an mdividual of much promise in other acceptations 


ever since he “* enter d as he 


nates the vagabo 


than the one just mentioned; for he has a promising prospect of 
rising in the world—lhis own hitle world, the ward where he sle« ps 

and is not without hi hope sol crowing still greaterand “ extend- 
ing his usefulness” to a wider sphere, even to the whole city ; for 
he came within filtv votes, last vear, of bemg clected a member of 
he * Yo r Men's General Commuttes It is understood, indeed, 
that his chance is considered pretty fair for a second secretaryship, 
it one of the * head-quarters ;" and, in the event of his arrival at 






that dignity, he may fairly be looked upon as in the line of promo- 


after two or three years’ faithful ser 





n, witha ile chance, 
vice, of becoming a delegate to some affiliated association at North 
Saugerties or Communipaw. In the meantime, Nipperkin has en 
immense responsibility resting on his shoulders at home A great 
portion of the time, and for a few weeks before a municipal election 
especially, his burthen is perfectly Atlwan ; and if, in addition to his 


public duties, he deemed it necessary to pay any attention to his 


ywn concerns, it would be altogether impossible to sustain his per- 
sonal perpendicularit However, your political loafer, with a pa- 
nism perfectly astonishing, shakes off all thoughts of his own 


affairs, and lets everything pertaming to private matters go at sixes 
rhtier business of the city, the state, and 


and sevens, while the weig 
His individual concerns (if he hap 


the nation, is before his eyes 
pen to have any) can take care of themselves, but those of the pub- 
lic he must watch with ceaseless vigil, and labour in with untiring 
perseverance. Such has been the case with Nipperkin, and sven 
is the history of his class, for he is its faithful representative. It is 
with the view of describing the general loaferisin of poliuies, ex pede 
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Herculem, that we have undertaken this brief biography of one of its 
prominent members. 

The Nipperkin now under “ notice” is an exotic, though by no 
means differing materially from his brethren of Knickerbocker ori- 
gin. He was transplanted, at the age of sixteen, from an interiour 
town in the Bay State to what is denominated a jobbing store in 
Maiden-Lane, or the upper part of Pearl-street. We have been un- 
able to ascertain with satisfactory certainty which, his early papers 
having been burned up in one of Mr. Delano’s celebrated incombus- 
tible and never-failing safes. After having flourishgd three or four 
years upon an expenditure of about a thousand dollars a year out of 
a salary of four hundred and fifty, he had made money enough to 
become the junior partner in a shoe-store. ‘This business prospered, 
and it was not long before he became the head of the house. He 
went on well enough until some imp of Satan put it into Solomon’s 
noddle that politics demanded his attention, and that the country 
would go to pot unless the * young merchants” took matters in 
hand. He had, or believed he had, a marvellous insight into state 
machinery, and was particularly great upon the “currency.” His 
friends, as they called themselves, but who were of course his worst 
enemies, flattered his sagacity, his patriotism, and his general *‘ ca- 
pability.”” Being of the same opinion himself, and especially imbued 
with the belief that he had a great gift of the gab, he gradually ne- 
glected his boots and his shoes, his slippers and his * findings,”’ for 


the purpose of speechifying at political pot-houses, and left off 


serving his customers for the more exalted employment of serving 
his country. He very shortly became, of course, a mighty great 
man, and withal a tremendous bore and an incontestible blockhead. 
Never having got far enough into his classics to learn how to find 
Latin apothegms in a dictionary of quotations, he never profited by 
that rare one commencing, Ne sufor ; and, unluckily enough, he did 
go beyond, or rather got ¢o his /ast, ran through his entire stock of 
leathern commodities, except in the integuments of his own brain- 
pan, (he was leather-headed by nature,) and finally went politician 
upon the large—devoted lis whole time and falents to his * bleed- 
ing country,” and in less than six months was considered a man of 
consequence enough to be nicknamed ; being at this time known 
and recognized in all public proceedings as ** young Nip,”’ and some- 
times more formally, Mr. Solomon Nip, of the Nineteenth Ward, 
with a fair prospect of growing into a popularity nearly as distin- 
guished as either General Jackson or General Harrison, who, as 
everybody knows, have actually fought themselves into the two 
delicate and illustrious soubriquets of Old Hick and Old Tip. In 
like manner it is confidently believed that Mr. Solomon Snaffles 
Nipperkin will, if he lives long enough, come to the exalted title 
of Old Nip i 

Thus will it be seen by the young and ambitious aspirant for im- 
mortal glory, to what a pinnacle perseverance and a * faithful dis- 
charge of duty” will raise a man from humble begmuings. What 
an incentive does it furnish for ambitious loaferism ' what a brilliant 
exemplification of the admirable working of our free institutions ! 

Having introduced the hero to the reader, and thus gotten fairly 
We have no room at present to 
The details of 


under way, we must rest a little 
enter into the abstractions of political loaferism. 
Nip’s labours must be left for another occasion pb 


ES SE 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


THE COUNTESS IDA. 


By this time Mr. Fay’'s beautiful novel ts in the hands of every- 


body. It has received the unanimous commendation of the Ame- 
rican press. ‘The following bref remarks from the Courier and 
Enquirer speak the universal sentiment of all who have perused 
the admirable work to which they refer :—** From the almost un- 
precedented popularity which attended the publication of the Nor- 
man Leslie of Mr. Fay, we were led to expect something which 
would captivate the taste of the general reader. These volumes 
not only do that, but more—they please the critical and judicious 
They are written with correctness and elegance, and no one can 
fail to be interested and delighted with the story. ‘The scenes are 
laid in a region scarcely trodden by the novelist, and therefore pos- 
sess the rare charms of freshness and novelty. ‘The author has 
displayed equal skill in the invention and management of his plot.” 
We make room for a few more extracts : 


Poverty.—Perhaps of all the evils which can befall a man, po- 
verty, if not the very worst, Is, as society is constructed, the most 
difficult to endure with cheerfulness, and the most full of bitter hu- 
miliations and pains. Sickness has its periods of convalescence, 
and even guilt of repentance and reformation. For the loss ot 
friends time affords relief, and religion and philosophy open conso- 
lation. But poverty is unremitting misery, perplexity, restlessness, 
and shame. It 1s the vulture of Prometheus. It is the rock of 
Sisyphus. It throws over the universal world an aspect which only 
the poor can see and know. ‘The woes of life become more terri- 
ble, because they fall unalleviated upon the heart; and its plea- 
sures sicken even more than its woes as they are beheld by those 
who cannot enjoy them. ‘The poor man in society is almost a felon 
The cold openly sneer, and the arrogant insult with impunity. The 
very earth joins his enemies, and spreads verdant glades and tempt- 
ing woods where his foot may never tread. The very sky, with a 
human malice, when his fellow-beings have turned him beneath its 
dome, bites him with bitter winds and drenches him with pitiless 
tempests. He almost ceases to be a man, and yet he is lower than 
the brute ; for they are clothed and fed, and have their dens; but 
the penniless wanderer, turned with suspicion from the gate of the 
noble or the thatched roof of the poor, is helplessly adrift amid 
more dangers and pains than befall any other creature. 

Derror anv creprror.—There are few men who look upon a 
debtor but as in some degree their property. Pecumiary responsi- 


| 


bility generally breaks all ties—absolves from all courtesy—raises | 


the creditor to the eminence of a despot, and often inspires him 
with the desire of exercising the arbitary power of one. The help- 
less debtor must be suspected, accused, imsulted im silence. The 
attacks of others are unsupported by self-approbation and the na- 
tural independence of a man. He is a slave, chained to be spit 
upon by the angry and laughed at by the unfeeling ; and his own 
heart, alas! joins his enemies, and pleads against him. 

First impressions.—Their short interview was presently inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Madame Wharton, and then of the coun- 
tess, and the carriage was announced at the same moment. On 
their way to Madame de B ‘s a lively conversation was carried 
on between the countess and himself. Ida remained silent. It was 
the first time she had ever found herself almost proudly repulsed, 
and her glance, so much valued, so gratefully acknowledged by all 
she had met before, not only unsought, but apparently undesired 
A feeling of dislike arose in her heart, but it was mingled with 
pique and curiosity. With all her advantages of person and cha- 
racter, she had a modest opinion of herself; and it could not enter 
into her inexperienced mind that the young stranger, who almost 
rudely withdrew from her careless aflability, was more capable of 
appreciating her and more ready to admire, than any one she had 
met before, and that it was a consciousness of her power and his 
own danger which repelled a man of honour from her side. Once, 
as a lamp cast its light upon her face through the carriage window, 
Claude fixed his eyes upon it, himself in the shadow. It was 
thoughtful as of one alone, and as touched with perfect beauty as 
a head by Guido. A sentiment of admiration, of love, entered his 
breast. He felt himself in the presence of one formed to impress 
and sway him with a word or look, and yet so far beyond his reach 
that it was a crime to think of her. There was something im this 
hopeless passion—thus full-born within him in an mstant, as if by 
inspiration—for a being so exalted, so lovely, so guarded by all the 
haughty distinctions of rank and wealth—which suited his roman- 
tic and melancholy nature, his passionate and high unagination 
His course through the world had been alone. It had been like a 
wanderer in a bark over a dark sea, without companion by his side 
or light above ; and this young girl broke upon him like a star, 
whose loved beams, however distant, however cold, might cheer 
his gloom and guide him on his solitary track. The spell was 
thrown over him in that careless moment. He yielded that kind 
of tender and unqualitied worship which is one of the charms of 
youth, genius, and purity of character 





Ina. —Claude turned and bowed, scarce seeing to whom, for the 
girlish figure to whom these words were addressed was facing a 
lady who occupied a seat by her on adivan. She lifted her eves 
with a slight salutation, and Claude was about to address her with 
some commonplace remark, when, with great surprise, he perceived 
the image of the portrait, perfect as if reflected in a mirror, except 
that the smile, as it came and passed away—the eves, as they were 
raised and lowered again modestly, beneath his unguarded look of 
astonishment, brought to it new beauttes—the charm of motion— 
the loveliness which the rising colour and the low sweet voice 
alone can give. She was talking with Elkington. He could not 
hear what they said, but the tones of a sweet voice reached him 
He looked at her with perfect impnnity, for she never turned her 
eyes towards him, and was obviously unconscious of his presence, 
as of his existence. He watched her features to behold if the faulr- 
leas perfection, which rendered them so lovely in repose, disap- 
peared when she spoke or laughed. But no; the charm which the 
artist had seized was but a small part of that with which heaven had 
There was as much to bewilder in the tone of her 
‘There was as much dan- 


invested her 
voice as in the expression of her eves 
ver in her motion as in the outline of her face and form 

A picturk GALLERY.—Paintings to him were another, a newer 
world, created by the mind of the artist out of the wide materials 
of this. There, all is either grand, or soft, or wonderful. The 
yearnings which the mortal has after something above the rude 
masses amid which even the fairest things he half burned, are there 
unobseured. He who feels art tinds an enchanted world in a pic- 
ture gallery. The homeliest commonplaces there have a beauty not 
seen before ; itunlocks the secret sweetness of things ; opens their 
hidden meaning, draws aside the veil, and makes the narrowest 
mind behold how beautiful are even the homely ground and rough 
rocks—the every-day trodden shore—the river that, in our business 
hours, flows unregarded at our feet—the rain-washed angles of old 
houses—the skv—the clouds—the very air. At the end of this 
room, in a conspicuous place, and where the light fell across it with 
the best eflect, was the portrait of a young girl, so beautiful, that 
he paused before it, and became presently unconscious of every- 
It equalled, and went beyond his idea of complete fe- 
male loveliness. Nothing could be more simple. A light but mo- 
dest drapery fell around the form. ‘There was no ornament about 
it. He could not tell whether it was a princess or a cottage-maiden. | 
There was nothing on the canvass but youth, innocence, happiness, | 


thing else 


and beauty 

First pawn or Love —As Lavelle left him, Claude strolled 
around the rooms as well as he could for the crowd. He met the | 
Carolans. Ida was not with them, but in a few moments he saw 
her in another room. She was surrounded by a crowd of ladies and 
several gentlemen, among whom was Elkington, earnestly speaking 
with her. Claude did not approach. He stood aloof, with a feel- 
ing of tenderness and melancholy which he had never experienced , 
before. He regarded her at a distance, unseen himself. She ap- 
peared grave and sad. There was even a slight paleness upon her 
countenance. ‘Alas!’ thought he, as he stood motionless and 
gloomy, half withdrawn behind the pedestal of a golden vase ; his 
gaze fixed upon her as on something sweet and lovely, lent a brief 
moment to his sight to be snatched from it for ever. ‘ Alas!" he 
thought, “something has disturbed her. Would it were an evil 
that I could destrov—even with my life!’ He knew not that the 
shadow over this voung girl had been cast there unconsciously by 
himself. Since the night when, obedient to the wishes of her pa- 
rents, and little dreaming that there was anything in her own bosom 
which could rise up against her, she had pledged her hand to Lord 
Elkington, new thoughts and feelings had been born in her heart 
It was the very next day that she met Claude at her father’s table 
There was something in his appearance which struck her attention 
The surprise and lively pleasure visible in his countenance on their 
meeting, the cause of which was unknown to her, made him a sub- 
ject of reflection. His conduct to her, his coolness, subsiding into a 
tone of gentle courtesy, so different from the ordinarv manner of the 
fashionable voung men about her, fastened her thoughts still more 
upon him. The obvious jealousy of Lady Beverly and Elkington, 


who had observed the impression which he had made on her, ren- 
dered her still more observing; and several petty attempts to nidi- 
cule and injure him on the part of Elkington, raised the former as 
much as it depressed the latter in her esteem. In short, the inex- 
plicable influence of a high and noble character had made upon her 
anew impression. The rudeness of Elkington at the opera, and 
the haughty, yet calm manner in which it was met, again placed 
the two persons in contrast to each other. It seemed that, since 
she sealed her fate by accepting the hand of Elkington, her eyes 
had, for the first time, opened to observation, her mind to reflec- 
tion, and her heart to feeling. Placing no value on rank and wealth, 
since she had never known what it was to be without them, the in- 
equality in the situation of Claude and herself did not enter her 
thoughts ; nor, indeed, had she any more definite ideas concerning 
him, than that vague sentiment of admiration and interest which 
fills a young girl's heart on the threshold of womanhood, in the so- 
ciety of the man to whom she is about to surrender her affections. 
Claude presented to her in the real world a hero which she had be- 
lieved existed only in imayination. She had given her hand to 
Elkington, supposing that she loved him ; ignorant at once that 
her nature contained a deeper power of love, or the world a more 
worthy object. By that kind caprice with which fortune is apt to 
sport with human destinies, she began to experience a change in 
her feelings towards Elkington the moment it was too late, and to 
be, for the first time, conscious of that passion which has sv much 
swayed the destinies of her sex. Thus situated in regard to each 
other, each began to be cold and reserved in proportion as their 
hearts were in reality drawn nearer together. Each began to treat 
the other in a way which, without intending it, hid their feelir gs 
from the general eye, while it rendered them warmer and deeper. 
But this reserve, even when most conscientiously persevered in, 
could not always prevent their mecting at moments when neither 
had the desire, not the power to act their assumed part; and al! 
who have had oceasion to observe the boy-god's peculiar talent for 
transacting a great deal of business in a short period of time, will 

comprehend what changes were produced in the hearts of these two 
young people during such brief and sweet interviews. Many a con- 

fidence never trusted to words, took place between them ~ Many 

an opinion was communicated not committed to the tongue In 

short, they were just so far committed to each other, as to afford 

no real evidence that there existed a partiality between them, and 

to leave that fact also doubtful in many moods of their own minds 


Tue patt-room.—Alas! in a ball-room there is but a small! part 
of the throng at ease. The fair scene, which seems given up to 
mirth, watched by eyes which behold, without sharing, the enjoy- 
ment of :nnocence and the gayety of youth. Envy, hatred, re- 
venge, mingle amid the multitude, glide through the dance, or sit 
watching from the walls; and with them also, sad meditation, me- 
mory pale and wayworn, to whom the giddy forms of pleasure only 
recall hours long vanished, and loved ones long in the world ot 
spirits. Calm wisdom, too, my young friend, looks coldly on, and 
detects the serpent coiled amid the flowers.” , 

Tue patn or rigut.—** Mr. Wyndham,” said Madame Whar- 
ton, * I take you to be one of the few who will never, from selfish 
considerations, deviate from the path of right. Intervals of weak- 
ness—periods when the mists and fumes of errour blind the eves 
and mislead the steps—I can grant you these. They are but tokens 
of that mortality which God, for his own purposes, has made frail 
and feeble, and has sent adrift like a ship at sea, to meet the wild 
tempest and the hidden rock. I forgive you al! the folly you have 
committed up to this moment in loving my young charge.” * Oh, 
madame, a thousand, thousand thanks,” said Claude. ** We are, 
indeed, weak and trail—cursed with passions which we cannot 
command—placed amid temptations which we cannot resist—we 
are in the hands of tate—we ure straws on the stream—we go 
down unresistingly into the whirlpool.’ * You have pronounced 
here the silliest words that ever fell from the lips of an honest 
man,”’ said Madame Wharton. * You forget the character which 
alone distinguishes man from the beast, when you make him such 
a contemptible machine No, sir, we are gifted with 
for the purpose of commanding them ; we are placed amid te mp- 
tations in order that we mav resist them. It is the narrow mind 
and the vulgar heart alone which permit themselves to become 
straws on the tide The lofty soul directs its course against the 
stream. [It beholds from afar the whirlpool, and avoids it by the 
independent force lent by heaven. The most sublime sight m the 
universe is a man tempted by the allurement of earth—the mental 
part within him urging him to vield—and, with opportunity to 
grasp that which he desires, vet bv the exercise of a self-control- 
ling sense of right, passing by the thing he vearns for—living with- 


passions 


out it, and turning his back upon it for ever.” 

ENvy AND SLANDER.—Envy chooses the fairest victim, and slan- 
der loves a shining mark. It is astontshing with what facility the 
world at large grasps at the vaguest calumny against those who 
have appeared superiour, and how instantly a whisper against an 
innocent woman ts hatched into a tale of guilt, or hint of evil caught 
and bandied about when directed against an obviously honest man 
In the game of whist there occur periods when one finds every 
chance obstinately against him. Fortune seems not only aceien- 
tally capricious, but malignant ; and the best player is beaten, not 
by the skill of his adversary, but by an anseen power in the air 
How often is it thus in the more important game of human lile’ 


‘he poor mortal finds his utmost exertions vain, and contends 


against unfriendly influences, which mock the wisest efforts, and 
turn them against himse!! 
A piase.—There was once good in him. He had feeling. if 


not sense, but itis mercved mm an insane desire to be considered a 
. 
t 


perfectly fashionable ma 
or wrong but fashion 
and heart are | 
anvthing, 


He has forgotten all standard of ng! 
| His whole character, 


sccs 


It is his morality 


ist init. To be d/asé is his happiness ; he 
no beauty tn virtue, no 


mind, 
no good in no charm in nature, 
excellence mm character, | 
understanding must be weak to permit of such a transformation; 
but his heart was good when I first knew him. Now I believe he 


It is not fashionable; and I am sure, 


but what fashion points to. Of course, his 


has pone to become the 
of any alienation 

He piques him- 
ch and noble, and in being totally 
He considers him- 





object of notoriety in his circle, he is now capable 


from right—of any unprineipled and ervel action 
self upon ridiculin: 
callous to whatever ong 
selfa pertect hamme du monde 





ht to touch his feelings 


Trve puttosorny.—He 1s the true philosopher who enjoys life 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Irving’s Works—containing the Knickerbocker, the Sketch-Book, Brace- 
bridge Hall, Tales ofa Traveller, Conquest ot Granada, and the Alhambra 
Phi'adelphia: Lea and Bianchard. 


Reaper, is anv other notice of such a book necessary ? 
enough to say, that in one large and handsome octavo—heavy, in- 
deed, but only with the weight of genius it contains—printed in 
fair large type, gladdening the eyes as well as the heart, Messrs 


Is it not 


Lea and Blanchard, to whom the public owe so many good books, 
have now presented them with the first one-volume collection of 
Washington Irving! We always liked these compact editions, and 
no man’s writings are more suitable for one than our American 
Goldsmith's. You are not now compeiled to pull out volume after 
volume of your library to find the particular work or passage in 
Irving which you may chance to desire: you can take this volume 
before you, and open it at random, knowing that, whether your des- 
tiny guides you to New-Amsterdam, England, or Spain, you are sure 
of something which, though you have read it a hundred times, is 
still new and delightful; nor do vou quit the volume tll the deepen- 
ing shadows of evening gather round you ; and even the clear, bold 
type in which it is printed becomes indistinct. Everybody w ho ad- 
mires Irving—that is, evervbody that reads English—ought to buy 
this book. 


have Geoffrey Crayon’s writings separately, but hasten at once to 


Do not suppose your collection is complete because you 


your bookseller’s, and, paving down the very moderate price of this 


fine edition, go home rejoicingly 





Shelley's Essays and Letters, published by his widow. Leaand Blanchard. 

The first American edition, in two very handsome royal I2mo 
volumes, of a book we have read with great interest. Shelley's 
mind was of so high an order, that evervthing he wrote is valuable 
He was fully imbued with the spirit of classic antiquity, and the 
translations from Plato, in this edition, have more of the Attic fla- 
your about them than any we have seen. The criticisms on nature 
and on works of art, contained in the ** Letters from Italy,” are ex- 
Shellev's unfortunate 


quisite morsels of feeling and eloquence 


opinions on religion and morals may perhaps deter some from read- 
ing this work ; but we can assure them they will find very few 


He had 


the wickedness, of the 


allusions to his peculiar views, and those not offensive 
lived long enough to see the folly, if not 
fierce attacks he had made on all that man holds sacred in his 
“Queen Mab” and earlier writings; and, we are persuaded, a 
change for the better was taking place in his opinions when he met 
his sudden and early fate—we say, in his opimons, for in his feel- 
ings, in his love of the beautiful and the good, and his kindness to 
all men, he was more of a Christian than many whose opinions are 
Some men are better than their creeds, 


velonged to the former class 


far more orthodex than huis 


and some are worse, and Shelley | 


The Pictorial History of England. 


Part XXXVI. 


All must be aware that the history of England is our own his- 
torv ; and that, as we trace the rise and progress of arts, civiliza- 
tion, policy, and national greatness in her, so do we trace the course 
of things up to the time that we ourselves took a place among the 
great nations of the earth, and adopted such of her institutions and 
maxims as were tound adapte d to our own notions of free govern- 
ment. With such impressions, it 1s impossible in the world of let- 
ters, to find a work on the subject of greater utility than that on 
which we are now remarking. Its style is at once simple and ener- 
getic, and, instead of being confined to the intestinal wars or the 
hostile collisions with foreign nations, it takes up the infancy of 
the English institutions, follows them onward, marking the causes 
of their improvement, or the hindrances which they had to sur- 
mount. It is strictly a book for popular use, and treats of the man- 
literature, and the social and political con- 


The 


illustrations are numerous, and elegantly executed; well calculated 


hers, the usages, the 
dition of the people in the several ages on which it treats 


both to stimulate to the study, and to assist the inquiries of those 
who do study the sulject. The present part completes the third 
volume of the work, and it wil! be completed in one volume more 
It is for sale bv Edmund Baldwin, 102 Broadway, agent to Charles 


Knight and Co., the London publishers 





London Quarterly and Bentley 
Mrs. Lewer’s reprints appear with most praiseworthy regularity, 
We have looked 


jeasure, and read the April 


and there is no falling off in their execution 
through Bentley's Miscellany with 


number of the Quarterly with still greater gratification. This num- 


ber is worthy of the palmy davs of old Gifford, and contains, among 


an annihilation of a wretched Shakspearean cri- 


other good things, 
tic, in the very best stvle of * the Quarterly, so savage and tartarly 


‘ 


is the best we have met with on 


The article on the China juestion 
that interesting and difficult subject 
Cabiro. By G.I. Calvert. Cantos I. and Il 


be had of Messrs. Appleton and Co 





This neat li me may 


Broadway. We are almost at a loss how to speak of it, for we wish 
to expose all its faults, and vet hold out ample encouragement to 
the author. It is happrer in thought than in expression, and while 
its many defects prove the mexperience of the author, there ts in it 


arich vein of fancy, which promises well for his maturer labours 


Colin Clink, and the Incidents of his Life By Charles Hooton. Philade'- 


phia: Lea and Blanchard 
This is a republication of so much of ** Colin Clink” as has thus 
far appeared in Bentley's Misceliany. It read very well in chap- 
ters, and loses none of its interest when thus put in form. It is bet- 
ter than some magazine stories we could name of much higher | 


pretensions 


TO READERS AND ) CORRESPONDENTS. 


|| Jt ts quite impossible to publish the essay on Busy-bodies ; by reason of the utter 
wnpossibtitty of reading the manuscript. Our compositors can get along very 
well with peonie's hand writing who will goto the trouble of writing im curved 
dines, but find st dificult to decipher a man's meaning who merely makes a 
straight pen-mark across the sheet. 

Vindex Aas selected a subject worthy of Ais mental prowess, but he handles it like 
@ consumptive dandy, dying of too potent a snuff of aroma from a dried jon- 
gutl. Moustaches will have to yield, if they depend for championship upon 
such Forcible Feebles as this 

Anser Capitolinus had better gather her gositngs and depend for protection upon 
the family gander. When their plumage comes to maturity, let the old goose 
pluck @ quill and lend it to a penny-a-iimer. The softest of the tribe would do 
better with wt than she has done 

Clamantis may dry Ats tears. The calamity he mourns over never occurred, and 
probably never will 

There are pith and point in the poetry of R. O., but the verses are hardly th* 
thing for the Mirror. 

Somnolus appears to have a bad haitt of scribbling tn his slecp 
than sleep walking 

Dorothy weil be Aind enough to ezcuse ws—so witli Tara 

An laquirer must apply elsewhere. Wedo not keep an intelligence office 

Aristarchus ts almost as amiable, though hardly as astute, as Dennis 





It is worse 


Samson ts too feeble altogether, and Languid is rather too robust 

Societas ts recerved, and will be considered 

Simplex ts too complex 

Sylvester 1s on jile 

The continuation of the ** Enchantress” and of ** Mary Queen of Scots” tn our 
next 
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OFFICE OF PUBLICATION NO. 142 FULTON-STREET 
The city of modern ruins.—The city rmprovements are all very 
well when thev are finished, and they have rarely been goimg on 
upon a gre iter scale than at present, but it is a very inconvenient 
luxury during the process. The “march” of improvement, like 
that of intellect, kicks up a deuse of a dust im its strides towards 
melioration ; especially as it gallops over the gutters, and races 
through such narrow thoroughfares as John-street. Let the ‘way- 
farer look at that shattered avenue and sav whether he agrees with 
us. New-York may be called a city of perpetual rum and repair 
No sooner is a fine building erected than it is torn down to put 
up abetter. We know a noble brick warehouse at the corner of two 
of our business streets, which has actually been demolished, erect- 


ed and re-erected three times within the last few vears. We have 
our misgivings as to the permanency of the Merchants’ Exchangc 
now going up in Wall-street. Itis very much to be feared that 
it will be torn down and improved before it can be fairly finished ; 


so restless are the tastes and habitudes of the city. The new 


Custom House ts safe for a brief space, at least, for it 1s nearly the 


only building within our knowledge that would give much trouble 


in the demolition. ‘This edifice is built for durability, and will 


stand a thousand years, if the improvers can be kept from it. John 


and William streets are now in the transition state, and will soon 
emerge from mud and mortar to strata of well-defined granite, sand- 
stone and half-baked brick, with an upper stratum of blue slate 
but, by the time our friend Thorburn finds himself a little snug, 
and the old Methodist church is built up, down will come some of the 


new erections, to suit the caprice of some more recent proprietor, 


and more modern ruins be provided for the admirers of the erty 


picturesque. ‘The demon of dilapidation ts as much the object of 


civic adoration as the most hideous of the serpent gods of ancient 


paganism. We worship false deities in this great city. Our sa- 
crifices are all offered upon heathen altars, and the priesthood burns 


its incense with a torch borne upon the besom of destruction! We 


raze to the ground, that we may raise to heaven. We batterdown 


that we may build up, and we bruise that we may beautify An 


isolated church stands sometimes amidst the fragments of a devoted 


street, like a half-spared temple in Palmyra of the desert ; and whils 


one block in Broadway exhibits all the grandeur of splendid archi 
tecture, comple te in Its proportions and fresh in its finish, the next 


square exhibits all the baldness of Balbec Here stands a row of 


marble palaces, and there lie, in utter prostration, a whole acre of 


modern mansions, levelled last week to make room for some more 


fashionable stvle of building, or perchance to put up a colonnaded 


amphitheatre—itself to be torn down next year for the erection of 


a church, a panorama, or a distillery! Oh, for the day when some 


portion of New-York may be considered finished for a few vears 





The grand organ of St. John's chape!.—This magnificent instru 
Messrs Hall and Pond, of 
} 


nd realizes the utmost expectations that had 


ment, built by Firth, this city, is at 
le ngth comple ted, 
Its cathedral front 


black 


been formed of its brilliancy, depth, and power. 


is of enormous dimensions, and the material being walnut, 
richly carved, its aspect is singularly grand and impressive The 
choir part of the organ being distinct from the larger works, adds 
constitutes one of the 


much to its convenience and effect, and it 


proudest trophies of sacred music of which our city can boast 


The Springs.—It 1s said that there will be a great gathering at 
the Springs this summer; to make conquests, and to talk over 
again and again, the merits of the respective candidates for the 
presidency. The new spring recently discovered within the grounds 
of the Pavilion, will be an additional inducement to visit Saratoga. | 
The hotels are now open, and the daily arrivals are said to be un- 


City sepulture—We lately took occasion to remark very gene 
rally upon the grounds on zhe Fourth Avenue, now used as the Pot- 
rer’s Field, or comaon burial-place of the poor and the unknown 
Those remarks might have been very much extended, and details 
might have been given which would reflect little honour on the 
city, or on the christian, or even cers:z: d character of the country 
Such, however, is not our present object. It ts sufficient to say 
that the time has come for some decided measure in relation to this 
subject—some ample provision for a decent disposition of the dead 
itis to be hoped that the Greexwood cemetery on Gowannus 
Heights will soon become the receptacle of that portion of the 
citizens who dic in circumstances that will warrant their interment 
in those beautiful grounds—a more beautiful burial spot cannot be 
found on the continent. But it is a common public cemetery that 
is wanted—a place where the poor as well as the rich, the humble 
and the unbefriended, « qually with the proud and the lofty, may 
find a resting-place—where the dead of all classes may be secure 
from the encroachments of the lving—where the cupidity o 
commerce may be precluded from trafficking with the bones of an 


and where one generation cannot dig up the 


honoured ancestry 
dust of the one that preceded it, for the purpose of laying out new 
Streets, or constructing new store-houses. This is what the city 
is called upon to provide, and this we trust it will provide 

Fanny Elssle -This incomparable creature appears at the Chest- 
hut-street theatre on Monday evening. Her exquisite performance 
of the “Sylphide™ nightly filled our theatre with the taste. beauty 


and fashion of the town. After her professional visit to Philadelphia 





Baltimore, and Boston, and a jaunt of pleasure to the Falls of Ni. 


agara, she will return to this city, appear fora few evenings at the 
Park, and then take her leave of the American public, perhaps for 


" ’ ‘ 
ever She will sail for France on the first of October next. 


Her career on this side of the Atlantic will be as brief as it will be 


brilliant. She has engagements in Europe that cannot be dispen 


sed with, and so we must make the most of her while she is amongst 


us, for it is not at all probable we shall look upon her like again 


Long after she has gone, pleasant recollections of her ¢ Xpressive 


features, her tine classical head, her raven hair, her dark flashing 
eves, her twinkling feet, and her figure of perfect proportions, will 
live in the memory of those who welcomed her arrival upon these 


Her's 


shores, and who will lament the necessity of her departure 


indeed have been an angel vis t, fad ng away 





Carwatures. —Whenever we tarn into Wall-street from Broad 


way and pass the church, we turn aside our head, not from the ve 


nerable edifice. but from the disgraceful canecatures and placards 


which we find attached to it—earicatures which are disgraceful to 


the reputation of the city, and involve private characters ; ladies of 


high standing persons in no manner otfe nding ; unobtrusive im 


themselves, and not deserving to be exposed tothe broad gaze of 


public ridicule ( aricatures were invented m England and France 


political events of the day 


to illustrate the | 


to hold up to rudicule 


pomts by 


here they are 


the prominent men of adverse parties—to carry certain 


ndicule which could not be carried by argument ; but 


iot contined to political subjects , they serve up every event, pounce 
unfeeling!y pon character, and, uf they can sell a few hundred co 
pres, they care not how much pain they infliet upon the mnocent 


victim of they cupidity and amusement hese speculators upor 


other people's distresses may not be 


these cari 


exactly aware of the fact, that 


tures are all hbellous and punishable by law—a libel can 


be pated as well as written or printed 

Niblo's This pleasant summer resort is as attractive this se: 
son as ever Novelty after novelty is produced in quick sueces 
sion, and all the arrangements, m-doors and out, are of the most 


admirable description [here never was a more indefatigable, e: 


terprising, or unwearied spirit than the proprietor of these gardens 


who is alwavs on the gu: rire for whatever ca i 


7 any possible way, 


Amoi vy 


Horn 48 musical cirec 


contribute to the amusement or gratification of the | bolic 


other valuable engagements, is that of Mr 
tor ; a composer of great skill and merit, who will not fail to throw 
tiful 


the fascimations of his own be iftul mind around those preen proves 


and bowers of the muses Niblo’s gardens are well worth visiting 
g, 


and they will, no doubt, be thronged, until * the leaves shall change 
f 
and the songs of birds shall cease.” 
Daily Chronu Our old and esteemed frend, Charles Alex 


ander, whom the Philadelphia editors have not inappropriately 


called the “ N ipoleon of the press has recently ¢ 
" 


ommenced the 


publication of a new da ly paper under the above ttle Its suc 


cess, thus far, has been nnmense, and we 


admirable 


ure gratified to hear it, 


for it is really an journal. Do we not discover in its 
columns, traces of the pens ot Morten Me Michael, Judge Conrad, 
Dr. Michell, Richard Penn Smith. Colonel Goodman, William E 
Burton, and some other able writers of our neighbourmg city? 
Be this as it 


cleverness 


may, it 1s a journal abounding in talent, spirit and 


It must succeed 


that 


the old sugar-house in Liberty street 1s in the progress of demo- 


** Sucets to the sweet, farewe We learn from the Star 


lition, being the last rehe of a prison used by the British during 


the revolutionary war. There are some who yet live to tell the 


tale of hk 


vost, whe 


rrours and suff rings of those gallant spirits in that pro- 


took up American liberty We should remem- 


arms for 


ber the men, their sufferings, and the cause 


Fine Arts —The present exhibition of the Academy of the Arts 


usually numerous at this early period of Design will close on the fifth of July 
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A SOUND COMES ON THE RISING BREEZE. 


— SS 


AND THE FINE ARTS. 





A SONG—THE WORDS ALTERED FROM MRS. HEMANS—COMPOSED, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY M. RICHTER. 


We lay another song of Richter’s before our fair readers. 


His symphonies often breathe the spirit of music and poetry combined. 


Few poets beside Homer or Virgil, and one or two more masters of 


the mind. have ever been able to imitate the sounds of the elements in words ; but in Mr. Richter’s boat song, which appeared in a former number of the Mirror, we hear the rippling of waves and the 
dashing of oars. Instead of the sleepy monotony of common songs, we find im it a stirring picture of the gaiety of voyagers on lake or sea. Sung in the night it will mark time for the oars. [y \ 
g ) 7 


is the music of the winds breathing from shore to shore. 
sweet sounds, we can recommend the productions of Richter. 


Like the /egato tunes of the bugle, heard at a distance, the symphonies swell through this little song 
These, as well as some other pieces by the same master, are for sale at Messrs. Firth and Hall's music store, viz. ‘* The ship is ready.” 


To all who have an ear accordant with 


second edition, already popular; ‘Far o’er the sea,” a song and duett by Mrs. Hemans; “ Miss Livingston and Miss Mumford’s Waltzes ;”’ five rai!-road gallopades—the Albany, Utica, Schenectady, 


Syracuse, Auburn and Saratoga, not to speak of many others. 


a German melody, are much like those performed by the Rayner family, and published by Messrs. Jacques and Hewitt. * The Disconsolate” is a German melody, arranged for piano and guitar 


Many are imitative of the great harp singer, the steam engine, ete. The Good Night song and chorus, and the New-York Church Bel), 


Many 


more pieces are in the press of Messrs. Firth and Hall, as well as some other productions from the same composer, viz., ‘ Here, holy one,”’ a sxcred piece, the chorus for sacred musical societies . 
“The Hope ;” “ But sing that little song,” composed by Mrs. Richter; and * Cupid's warning,”’ the words by Hannah Gould, ef alias. By introducing to the public these well-known productions of 
an excellent composer, we hope to give pleasure to his many friends, and do something toward producing more good performers. 


2d—From land, from sun-ny land it comes, From hills with murm’ring trees; 


From 
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A sound comes on the ris-ing breeze, 
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3d—O0 blessing, blessing on the spot 
Whe 


nee those rich breathings sew: ll 


still and hap-py homes, That sweet sound on the breeze— 





wild-ly dasha - 














That sweet sound on the breeze. 














round— That wild -ly dasha - 


O’er solitary seas, 






round. 


























Kind hearts, kind hearts, I ne‘’er forgot, a blessing, from the bark that roams || To those that far in happy homes 
Like mine there beat and glow. 


Give sweet sounds to the breeze! 





MISCELLANY. 


PARTING WORDS.—BY MARY E. HEWITT 





“Oh! mon ami, rappelez-vous quelquefois mes vers , mon atne y est 
empreinte."’—Cortne. 
A soon! a boon! of thee my spirit prays ! 
Ever the haunting thought oppresseth me— 
The wish, to live through the dim after days, 
Linked with all bright things, in thy memory! 


Though broad the gulf our way henceforth dividing, 
Though wide our journeyings ever more, apart ; 
Yet, give mine image place with those abiding 
In the deep treasure chambers of thy heart 


When newer friends invite thy soul to pleasure, 
And fairer hands enwreath thy cup of glee ; 

When mirth awakes the strings to joyful measure, 
Not in that hour would I remembered be. 


When silence reigneth—when upon the night, 
Marketh some sleepless watcher from afar, 

With beacon glimmer, from thy casement’s height 
Thy student lamp outshining like a star— 


And thou, within, bowed o'er the illumined page 
By sage of old bequeathed to after kind— 

Where, through the midnight lore of earlier age— 
Burneth for aye a mighty master mind— 


Seekest the soul's mysterious way to trace, 

Till thought grows pale before the task sublime— 
In that lone hour let my remembered face 

Gleam out to thee, through the dark mist of time. 


The boon my restless spirit of thee prays, 
The haunting thought that aye possesseth me, 
Is but to live, es the dim after days, 
Linked with all bright things, in thy memory ! 





A miggor or seauty.—Queen Elizabeth, admiring the elegance 


of the Marquis Villade Medina, a Spanish nobleman, compliment- | 


ed him on it, begging at the same time to know who possessed the 
heart of so accomplished a cavalier! ‘ Madam,” said he, “a 
lover risks too much on such an occasion ; but your majesty's will 
islaw. Excuse me, however, if I fear to name her; but request 
your majesty’s acceptance of her portrait." He sent her a looking- 
glass 

Retort covrteovs.—An attorney named Else, rather diminu- 
tive in his stature, and not particularly respectable in his character, 
oace met Mr. Jekyll: * Sir,” said he, * I hear you have called me 


a pettyfogging scoundrel. Have you done so, sir?” “Sir,” re- i 


j 


Lapigs oF canton.—The complexion of the ladies 1s extremely | Pressure or tur ska.—If a piece of wood which floats on the 


| fair, their hair of the finest black, dressed up with gold and silver 
bodkins, adorned with flowers. Their shape is exquisitely fine, 
and their dress the most becoming, natural, easy, and splendid of 
‘any you ever saw. But the opportunities of seeing them are very 
rare. Sometimes, indeed, they may be met at a considerable dis- 
}tance from their houses; and as their feet are so little that they 
cannot walk or run, but rather trip, (being often obliged to assist 
themselves by laying hold of the wall as they move along,) travel- 
lers have little opportunity of seeing them minutely. They look 
so affrighted, and walk so awkwardly, that you are fain to retire, 
lest you should make them fall, for which you would certainly be 
bambooed. 

Curiovs custom.—When Poland was a kingdom, some of its 
laws and customs were odd enough. When any person was con- 
victed of having slandered another, he was obliged, in open court, 
tu prostrate himself on the ground, lying between the extended 
legs of the party whom he had unjustly accused, and there to 
confess, with a loud voice, that in publishing or asserting what he 
had asserted against him, he had lied like a dog! and then at three 
several and distinct times, to bark as loud as he could, after the 
fashion of the animal he had just mentioned. 

A wise supae.—A certain learned judge being asked what he 
would do if a man owed him ten pounds and refused to pay hin— 

** Rather than bring an action with its costs and uncertainty,” said 
he. “IT would send hun a receipt in full of all demands. Ay,” 
said he, recollecting himself, ‘and I would moreover send him 
five pounds to cover all possible costs." 

Apsence or minp.—The St. John, N. B., News, states that a 
few days ago a shipmaster at that port, who was ready for sea, 
and had as fair a wind as he could wish for, engaged a steamboat 
to take his vessel to Partridge Island, and on his arrival there he 
found he had taken the steamboat’s, instead of the ship's register, 
and was therefore obliged to send back for his own papers 


ve Tue Latest cem.—We find the following in an exchange paper 
|, We do not know the name of the author, but he cannot long re- 


main concealed. ‘The seed in the ground may resist the sunbeam 
if such genius can remain unknown : 
+ ** Farewe!! dear girl, farewell, farewell, 
I ne’er shall love another; 
In peace and comfort may you dwell, 
And I'll go home to mother.” 


If your mother once gets you home, she’s a fool if she lets vou 
out again in a hurry ” 
Axecpores or Burns.—To a person who was frugal of his 
wine at the table, and who was standing holding a fresh boctle, 
saying, ‘“ Do allow me to draw this one cork more; I ask it as a 
favour'’’ ‘Sir,’ said Burns, ** you hold the screw over the cork 
| like Abraham holding the knife over Isaac—make the sacrifice.” 
A cHALLENGE.—The Picayune states that the Kentucky giant 


water be forced down to a great depth in the sea, the pressure 
| the surrounding liquid will be so severe, that a quantity cf water 
| will be forced into the pores of the wood, and so increase its weight 
| that it will be no longer capable of floating or rising to the surface 
Hence the timbers of ships, which have foundered in a deep part 
llof the ocean, never rise again to the surface, like those which are 
|| sunk near the shore. A diver may with impunity plunge te a cer 
| tain depth in the sea; but there is a limit beyond which he couk 
| not live under the pressure to which he is subject. For the 
|| reason it is probable that there 1s a depth below whieh fishes car 
not live. They have, according to Joshlin, been caught ma dept 
}at which they must have sustained a pressure of eighty tons t 
each square foot of the surface of their bodies 


} 


sane 


|| Fasnion.—Change of fashion often causes great distress among 
! workmen. In 1795 the peace of the metropolis was disturbed by 
| the perunke-makers, who went in procession to petition the king 
\| against the innovation of wear ng their own hair At the recovery 
| of George III. after his first illness, an immense number of ouckles 
| were manufactured and spread over the whole kingdom All the 
wealth of Walsall was invested in the speculation. The king 
went to St. Paul’s without buckles Shoe-strings supplied the 
| place of straps, and Walsall was nearly ruined. The 
| wigs, leather breeches, buckles and buttons, is supposed 
‘affected the industry of one million persons 

A steeper.—A story is told, in a London paper, of a persor 
named Bradlev, aged twentv-two vears, who had been in one cor 
tinued nap for the last twenty-seven weeks. He is kept alive ty 
gruel and other liquids, which his mother pours into his reouth 
His body is described as much wasted ; and the faculty had net 
been able to explain his mysterious case 

TALes oF TRAVELLERS.—A Gascon was vaunting one cay that 
in his travels he had been caressed everywhere in Europe * Have 
vou seen the Dardanelles *” comps nust 
surely have seen them,” he replied, *“*when I dined with the 
several times." 

Marniaces —A western paper informs us that forty marnages 
occurred in one small county in Mississippi in the course of six 
days! The parties were all alive at the last accounts 
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savs one of the 


My Lilla gave me yvester morn 
A rose, methinks in Eden born. 


Al And as she gave it, little elf, 


Blushed like another rose herse!# 
Then said T, full of tenderness. 

* Since this sweet rose I owe to vou 
Dear girl, why may I not possess 
The lovelier rose that gave it, too *” 
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pled Jekyll, with a look of contempt, “I never said you were a has challenged the Belgian giant. They are to fight with thirty- | Terms rive DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, in advanee 


pettyfogger or # scoundrel, but I said that you were little Else!” 


two pounders 
ue 


| All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor 
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